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READING TASTES OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS. 
A STATISTICAL STUDY. 

Lists of the ‘“‘Best Hundred Books for Boys and Girls”’ 
have of recent years been very much the thing. Newspapers 
have printed such lists, as drawn up by prominent citizens, and 
have discussed them on alternate Sundays with biblical criticism. 
And the lack of profitable results from all this discussion has 
been due, in the case of the reading-lists as in the case of the 
higher criticism, to lack of the scientific point of view. The 
men who have drawn up the lists have disregarded any other 
standpoint than their own; they have put on their reading-list 
certain books that had appealed to them as boys, and certain 
books that no young gentleman’s library should be without, and 
have then, apparently, filled out the hundred almost at random. 
It is to be feared that too many literature courses in our schools 
are planned in the same haphazard manner. 

To choose literature for boys and girls wisely, we should 
have some fixed purpose —something we wish to accomplish by 
means of this reading. If in English we had half a dozen 
classics, which had established a definite tradition of English style 
for all time, the problem would be simple. But our tongue is 
constantly changing; our literature constantly growing; even 
Shakspere and Milton are hardly models of our contemporary 
style. And while we have thus no true fountain heads of pure 
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English, the mass of our literature well worth reading is vastly 
more than any man is ever likely to read. In selecting from 
this mass of readable literature books for our schoolboys and 
girls to read, what principle can guide us? If our object is not 
to acquaint our pupils with one recognized standard of English, 
what is our object ? 

One object we all certainly have, and to me it seems by far 
the most important; namely, to open to our pupils’ interest the 
vast field of good literature; to get them really to like to read 
good books. We who are mature read first of all for pleasure ; 
we get inspiration from books simply because we have learned 
to take pleasure in sharing the ideas of great minds. Our most 
obvious task as teachers of literature is to win the hearts of our 
pupils from what is trivial, by showing them the greater interest 
of books of more permanent value. 

The principle on which this may be done has been pointed 
out by the psycholoyists; itis a simple application of the familiar 
doctrine of apperception. The pupil can understand nothing, 
like nothing, unless he has already something in his mind that 
reaches out, as it were, a hand to the new idea and claims kin- 
ship with it. All new interests are built up on earlier ones. A 
boy cannot be driven from detective stories to philosophical 
essays; he must be led step by step. We must know what our 
pupils’ original likings are; we must share them, as much as 
possible; and we must, in introducing better things, point out 
in them elements enjoyed in former reading, while explaining 
the more remote new interests. 

For this knowledge of our pupils’ primary interests, mere 
estimate will not suffice; we must have actual facts. The 
question has been to a certain extent investigated in the gram- 
mar schools. But concerning the tastes of secondary school 
pupils I have found nothing. I, therefore, have recently been 
conducting an investigation of what high-school boys and girls 
really like to read. 

When I begun my study, two reading-lists were in the field, 
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with considerable authority. One was published by Harvard 
in 1897, in a pamphlet entitled English in the Secondary Schools. 
The other was included in the report of the subcommittee 
on English to the National Educational Association Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements. As these two seemed to 
represent the latest thought on the subject, I combined them, 
and submitted the total list, comprising 178 books, to a con- 
siderable number of schools. I do not give a copy of the list, 
as the lists on which it was based are easy of access. Pupils 
were asked to comply with the following requests: 

1. Put a zero (0) after the names of books you have read and do not like. 

2. Put a plus (+) after the names of books you have read and like. 

3. Put a double plus (++) after the names of books you have read and 
would like to read again. 

4. Add to the list any favorite books or poems not included in it. 


These questions, let me point out, concern merely the popu- 
larity of the books; and the following discussion of my results 
must not be taken to involve the relative value of the books as 
literature, or any other aspect of them except whether or not 
they are liked by boys and girls. 

About six thousand of these lists were sent out, with the 
attempt to include schools of all classes, in all parts of the 
country; 2,469 answers from boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and nineteen were returned, classified as follows: 


Age 14 15 16 17 18 19 Total 
g2 212 255 194 99 37 889 
192 356 450 | 352 | 170 54 1580 


The value of the results with regard to any given book must, 
of course, depend largely upon the number of pupils who have 
read it. If only five pupils out of a hundred have read a book, 
it will hardly be safe to base upon their answers an opinion as 
to the suitability of the book for general school reading. If, 
however, the five are agreed in condemnation or praise, their 
opinion will have some weight; such cases will be taken up after 
the tabulation of the more widely read books. 
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By this test of numbers the 178 books fall into two distinct 
groups: those read generally in schools, and those read only by 
individuals. I have put the line of division at one-third the 
number of pupils of each age; when one-third the total number 
of boys or girls all over the country have read a book, it must 
be due to the wide adoption of that book in the schools. 

Such school classics are listed below, in Table I. Opposite 
each book, and in the columns of the several ages, are two sets 
of numbers, the upper representing boys, the lower girls. This 
method of including both sexes on the same table is used 
throughout this article. The numbers are, for purposes of com- 
parison, reduced to a decimal system; they represent the per- 
centage of readers of a book who marked it 0, +, or ++. 
Thus if a book had actually received, from a total of 200 pupils, 
10 O’s, 140 +’s, and 50 +-+’s, it would appear on Table I with 
5, 70, and 25 per cent., respectively. The last line of figures, 
marked “‘ Normal Book,” was obtained by averaging the o’s and 
+-+-’s of boys and girls of each age, so as to get a standard of 
comparison for other books. If a book has a higher percentage 
of zeros than this hypothetical ‘‘ Normal Book,” it is unpopular; 
if it has more double pluses, it is relatively popular. 

From this table we are able to draw up two lists, subject, of 
course, to further class-room investigation: a ‘ Black List” of 
books strikingly unpopular, and a “ Reading List” of books liked 
above the average. In this Black List only the unbracketed 
marks are derived from Table I. These results alone would not 
have been very conclusive, except with regard to Bunyan, Haw- 
thorne, and Swift; I have, accordingly, entered in brackets 
results from books not widely enough read to appear on Table 
I, but read by at least 10 per cent. of the pupils at each age. As 
the value of the results diminishes with the number of readers, 
I have entered, of these supplementary books, only the most 


striking—those having at least double the normal number of 


zeros. 

Let us compare this Black List with the following provisional 
Reading List of books liked in the various years. Group A, on 
this list, comprises books from Table I that received more than 
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TABLE I. 


+ 


° 


Addison: Sir Roger Papers ........... 


HO HUW 


Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress.......... 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner........... 
Cooper: Last of the Mohicans........| 
Cooper: 

Defoe : 

Dickens: David Copperfield 


Tale of Two Cities.......... 


~ 


Goldsmith: Deserted Village 


CO OnNKW OO 


Vicar of Wakefield..........| 
Hale: Man without a Country .... 
Hawthorne: House of the Seven Gables.. | 

Tanglewood Tales........... 


Twice Told Tales............] 


Wonder Book 


Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days.. 


ue 


Irving : Sketch Book... 


Lamb: Tales from Shakspere ...... 


coon) 


3 
3 
2 


Lincoln : Gettysburg Speech..........| 


ONNN HO 


Longfellow : Courtship of Miles Standish. | 


HUH 

° 


Evangeline 


Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn 
Lowell : Vision of Sir Launfal 


Scott ; Ivanhoe 


wrnonodod 


Lady of the Lake 


ONwW 


Marmion 


HOH 


Shakspere: Hamlet 
Julius Cesar .... 


Macbeth .. 


Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island 
Swift : Gulliver’s Travels..... 
Wallace: 3en Hur, 


Whittier: 


Normal book 
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TABLE II. BLACK LIST. 


Books receiving more than the normal number Of 0’s at each age. 


Books. 


Addison : sir Roger Papers ......... 
Blackmore: Lorna Doone 
Brown : Rab and his Friends ...... 
Bunyan : Pilgrim’s Progress........ 
Burke : Conciliation Speech 
Burroughs: Sharp Eyes.............. 
Carlyle: Essay on Burns ... 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner 
Cooper : Last of the Mohicans ..... 
DeQuincey: Flight of the Tartars...... 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe 
Dickens: David Copperfield 
Tale of Two Cities ....... 
Dryden : Palamon and Arcite 
Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield 
Hawthorne: House of the Seven Gables 
Twice Told Tales ........| 
Wonder Book 
Henty : Young Carthaginian 
Holmes : Autocrat of the Bkfst. Table 


Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 


Kipling : Jungle Book 
Lincoln : Gettysburg Speech 
Macaulay: Johnson 

Milton 


Milton : 
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TABLE II.—Continued. 


Pope: 


Scott : 


Shakspere : 


Stevenson : 


Swift: 


Thackeray: 


Gulliver’s Travels ........ | 


Henry Esmond 


Coleridge: 


Cooper: 


Dickens: 


Goldsmith : 


Hale: 
Hughes: 
Irving: 
Lamb: 


Lincoln : 


Longfellow: 


TABLE III. 


Reading List; Group A (from Table I). 


Books. | 16 


Tale of Two Cities ....... | 
Deserted Village...... 
Vicar of Wakefield 

Man without a Country ... 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Sketch Book 

Tales from Shakspere .... 
Gettysburg Speech 

Miles Standish 

Evangeline 


WAGES 


59! 
Books. | 14 15 16 17 18 19 
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Treasure Island.......... [o] 
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Ancient Mariner......... | 
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TABLE III, Group A.—Continued. 


Books, 


Lowell : 


Scott: 


Shakspere : 


Stevenson: 


Wallace: 


Whittier : 


Lady of the Lake 


Hamlet 


Julius Czesar 


Macbeth 


4+ 


Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer Night’s Dream! 


Treasure Island 


+t++ +44++ 


TABLE III. 


Reading List; Group B (supplementary). 


Books, 


Aldrich: 
Allen: 
Blackmore : 
Cooper: 


Dickens: 


Dodge: 
Eggleston : 
Eliot : 
Fiske : 
Henty: 


Hugo: 


Bad Boy 
Choir Invisible 


Lorna Doone 


Tale of Two Cities ....... 
Hans Brinker........ ‘ 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Silas Marner 

War of Independence 
Young Carthaginian 


Les Miserables 
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TABLE III, Group B.—Continued. 


Books. 


Kingsley: 
Muloch: 


Pyle: 


Roosevelt : 


Scott: 


Shakspere : 


Stockton: 


Wallace :, 


Westward Ho 
John Halifax 


Robin Hood 


Hero Tales from Am. Hist. 


Quentin Durward 


Talisman 


Rudder Grange 


Ben Hur 


TABLE 
Reading List; Group C (suggested by pupils). 


Ill. 


Books, 


Alcott: 
Barrie: 
Bulwer: 


Bronte : 


Browning : 


Caine: 


Caskoden: 


Castleman: 


Churchill : 
Cooper: 
Corelli: 
Davis: 
Dickens: 
Doyle : 


Dumas: 


Last Days of Pompeii 


Poems 


When Knighthood, etc.... 


Gun Boat Series ......... 
Richard Carvel .......... 
Leatherstocking Tales 


Thelma 


Sherlock Holmes 


“| 


17 
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TABLE III, Group C.—Continued, 


Books. 15 


Eliot : Mill on the Floss ......... 
Finley: Elsie Books 

Ford: Books 

Hale: 

Hawthorne : 

Henty: Books 


+++ + 


Kipling : Books 


Longfellow: Hiawatha............... 


Mitchell : Hugh Wynne 


Page: Red Rock 

Palmer: Odyssey 

Porter: Scottish Chiefs... 
Roe: 

Rostand: Cyrano de Bergerac 


pienmewics: Oup Vadis 


Shakspere: Romeo and Juliet 


Stone: Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Tennyson:  Idylls of the King 

Thackeray: Vanity Fair 
Verne: 20,000 Leagues 
Warner: Wide, Wide World ....... 


Westcott : David 
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the normal number of double pluses; Group B, books, not on 
Table I, but read by at least 10 per cent. of the pupils, that 
received at least twice the normal number of double pluses; 
Group C, the most popular of the books suggested by pupils 
themselves in answer to the question, “Add to the list any 
favorite books or poems not included on it.” 

The foregoing lists will, 1 hope, be of some practical use to 
teachers selecting books for their pupils. Though the tastes of 
pupils cannot, of course, be reduced to logarithms, and though 
the personal enthusiasm of the teacher must always count for 
much, such a summary of the opinions of twenty-five hundred 
boys and girls will at least mark out certain paths in our litera- 
ture as attractive and certain ones as repellent to the youthful 
mind. It is something to see the unmistakable condemnation 
of Swift, Hawthorne, and Bunyan, and the more cheering 
approval of Scott and Shakspere. 


II. 


The purely empirical results of our study of the tastes of 
high-school pupils cannot fail to suggest questions of a theoreti- 
cal nature. Can we derive from our tables any general principles 
that will help us to understand the state of mind of our pupils? 
On two points, at least, we may expect to get some light; the 


effect on literary taste of age and of sex. Let us consider first 
the distribution of tastes by age, in regard to such books as show 
similar results from both boys and girls. 

First, there is a striking youthfulness in general tone ; high- 


school boys frankly avow a liking for the ‘Gun Boat Series,” 
the ‘‘ Henty Books,” Pyle’s Rodin Hood, and Mark Twain; and 
girls for Miss Alcott, the ‘‘ Elsie Books,” and Lamb’s Zales from 
Shakspere. This youthfulness is shown further by a frequent 
marginal comment— how familiar to every teacher of literature 
—‘ This book is too old for me.” Yet some books that we 
have always considered distinctly the property of the young 
find sweeping condemnation from both sexes; notably, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the Wonder Book, and Gulliver. 

Now these books have to a striking degree this common 
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characteristic ; that under a narrative that is, however vivid, 
plausible only to the very credulous, they conceal deeper interests 
that appeal to the mature and literary reader ; they are sustained 
literary problems -——the moral allegory, the romanticising of the 
classics, the social satire. When we are young, we simply swal- 
low the story as a story: when we reach our high-school days, 
we can no longer do this, without the suspicion of something 
beyond ;—under these stories of Lilliputians and Yahoos, a 
disagreeable joke at someone’s expense ; between — and perhaps 
during —the fairy tales of Eustace, a literary argument between 
him and Mr. Pringle, quite over our heads. Why should high- 
school pupils, indeed, care for the skill with which Bunyan 
selects his types of moral conflict, or the art whereby Hawthorne 
drapes the pure forms of classic story with the irridescent robes 
ofromance? These appeal only to the mature student of letters ; 
their obvious presence is just enough to spoil, for dawning 
maturity, the charm of the story. In this connection, it is signifi- 
cant that Alice in Wonderland, that inspired child’s tale, that 
barbed satire for the worldly wise, appears on none of our lists. 
High-school pupils are neither worldly wise, nor are they 
children. 

This lack of worldly wisdom in the healthy minded boy and 
girl seems to me to explain much of their failure to enjoy some 
of the most delightful of books. Take, for example, from the 
Black List, Zhe Vicar of Wakefield, Rab and his Friends, The House 
of the Seven Gables, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. How 
charming, we say ; how true to life ; what natural foibles— what 
delicate pathos. But the discriminating insight into common 
life that is the basis of this enjoyment, is born of experience. 
The inexperienced need strong color, bold relief ; the humor or 
the tragedy of a mental attitude is to them invisible. 

If this is so, still less can we expect our pupils to appreciate 
the play of one mind upon another ; how two mental attitudes 
affect each other. We have seen how little they appreciate the 


synthesis of classicism and romanticism in the Wonder Book; 


let us see how they like similar attempts by other writers. 
Dryden interprets the genial Chaucer to an age of formalism — 
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our pupils put Palamon and Arcite on the Black List; Pope 
tricks out Homer in Queen Anne garb —he is added to the 
Black List: and this list includes literary criticism, the attempt of 
one man of letters to influence opinion regarding another ; Carlyle 
on Burns, Macaulay on Johnson and on Milton. And why not? 
It is difficult enough for the immature mind to get even at first 
hand the spirit of an author ; infinitely more difficult to see that 
author through another man’s eyes, and from a standpoint per- 
haps a century away. 

Closely allied to literary criticism is the study of literary 
form as such. It is natural, I think, that the Black List should 
include De Quincey, an avowed experimentalist in rhetoric. The 
sensuous power of his reverberating periods is too subtle for our 
pupils ; its appeal is of an almost purely technical nature. Cannot 
the same be said of Burke’s Speech, illustrating as it does all 
the principles of general rhetoric and of argumentation ? 

On the negative side, then, we have gained some insight into * 


the tastes of our pupils. High-school boys and girls are frankly 


young; they lack subtlety, complexity of interest, minute insight, 
and the sense of form, and consequently they do not relish these 
qualities in books. Their interest is always in content rather 
than to style; in the direct story, rather than in one to any degree 
satiric or symbolic. They do not care for the attempt of one 
man to interpret the ideals of another, for literary criticism, 
nor for experiments in rhetorical art. 

When we look over the tables for positive data, we are struck 
first of all by the differences between boys and girls. Take for 
example the authors that are liked by pupils of practically all 
ages; the distribution according to sex is as follows: 

Boys and girls both ike : Dickens, Hope, Longfellow, Scott, 
Sienkiewicz, Westcott. 

Boys, alone, like : Blackmore, Cooper (Mohicans), Churchill, 
Dumas, Ford, Henty, Hughes, Kipling, Stevenson. 

Girls, alone, like: Alcott, Barrie, Bronte, Bulwer, Lamb, 
Shakspere, Stowe, Tennyson. 

These lists clearly show the prevailing love of adventure on 
the part of boys and of sentiment on the part of girls; but they 
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also show that the two tastes are not irreconcilable; that girls 
and boys have a common meeting ground in books rich in both 
feeling and incident. They also reveal two points that may 
cause us to modify in some degree our former conclusions ; first, 


boys and girls like the novels of the day, whatever the subject ; 


secondly, they enjoy the study of manners and of daily life if it 
is the study of their own daily life (asin Miss Alcott or Hughes) 
or if it is somewhat overdone — perhaps a bit caricatured. 

We have not yet discussed the change of taste with increasing 
age —a change that must take place in the high-school period, 
for we have already noted that our pupils’ tastes are not what 
they will be at maturity. Let us now try to trace the changing 
taste, first of boys, then of girls. 

Books liked by boys of 14 or 15, but disappearing from the 
lists before the end of the high-school period, are: Aldrich, 
Bad Boy ; Blackmore, Lorna Doone ; Castleman, ‘‘Gun Boat 
Series; Cooper, ‘Leather Stocking Tales;”’ Dodge, Hans 
Brinker ; Eggleston, Hoosier Schoolmaster ; Fiske, War of Indepen- 
dence ; Kingsley, Westward Ho ; Longfellow, Poems; Muloch, 
John Halifax ; Page, Red Rock ; Palmer, Odyssey ; Pyle, Robin 
Hood ; Roosevelt, Hero Tales from American History ; Verne, 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea ; Weyman, Under the 
Red Robe. 

Books first appearing on lists of boys at ages of 18 or Ig: 
Bulwer, Last Days of Pompe ; Caskoden, When Knighthood was 
in Flower ; Coleridge, Ancient Mariner ; Dickens, Tale of Two 
Cities ; Doyle, Sherlock Holmes ; Goldsmith, Deserted Village ; 
Hale, Man without a Country ; Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter ; Irving, 
Sketch Book ; Lincoln, Gettysburg Speech ; Mitchell, Hugh Wynne ; 
Shakspere, Hamlet, Macbeth ; Stockton, Rudder Grange ; Thack- 
eray, Vanity Fair ; Wallace, Ben Hur. 

The contrast is marked. Of the first list, just one half the 
books are distinctly juvenile; of the second, not one. Our boys, 
in their own eyes at least, have reached maturity. This ripen- 
ing of taste consists largely of increasing interest in realism, in 
the study of the world as it lies about us. Even at 14, the boy 
found his own boys’ world interesting; but now he sees the 
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world of men—the world of Goldsmith, Irving, Thackeray, 
Stockton. Yet he does not want this world sneered at; he is 
still an idealist, and instead of reviling the world with Swift is 
willing to look at it seriously, with Thackeray. His historical 
feeling no longer depends wholly upon the romance of chivalry; 
he feels the patriotic appeal of Hale and Lincoln. In short, he 
is a romanticist who is beginning to see his ideals in the world 
immediately about him. 

Let us now take the girls of 14 and 15. The books they 
like but are soon to drop are: Cooper, Spy; Dodge, Hans Brin- 
ker; Eliot, Silas Marner; Finley, Elsie Books ;’’ Longfellow, 
Hiawatha, Poems, Tales of a Wayside Inn; Muloch, John Hal- 
fax; Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac; Tennyson, Poems; Wallace, 
Ben Hur; Whittier, Snow Bound. 

The books they learn to like at 18 or Ig are: Allen, Choir 
Invisible; Browning, Poems; Byron, Poems; Churchill, Richard 
Carvel; Goldsmith, Deserted Village; Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter; 
Irving, Sketch Book; Kipling, Poems; Shakspere, Hamlet, Julius 
Cesar, Macbeth, Midsummer Night's Dream; Scott, Quentin Dur- 
ward. 

Here again we find a conscious maturing of tastes, in the 
disappearance of Hans Brinker and the “Elsie Books,” though 
reference to previous lists will show that girls remain faithful to 
Miss Alcott and Zhe Wide Wide World. The further generaliza- 
tion worked out for boys’ books does not, however, seem to apply 
here; the younger girls do not distinctly prefer romance, nor 
the older ones realism. Both are acceptable at either age. In 
poetry, however, the taste of girls shows a marked change, in 
the substitution of Browning, Byron, and Kipling for Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, and Whittier; a change which appears to be 
in the opposite direction from that expected. Does this simply 
mean that, as a well-known teacher once told me, “Girls will like 
anything you tell ’em to,” or is it possible that the school girl 
is primarily a realist, interested first of all in the details of life 
immediately about her, and developing at the end of the high- 
school period romantic interests that have heretofore been the 
peculiar property of the boy? Our lists would seem to suggest 
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the latter; they do not prove it. The point is well worth inves- 


tigation. 

It seems to me that our study has resulted in certain pretty 
clearly proven results. First, boys and girls are not men and 
women ; their tastes are and ought to be strikingly unlike those 
of their teachers. They are going through a progressive develop- 
ment, which must not be forced; and they intensely dislike, with 
reason, any form of literature inconsistent with that develop- 
ment, It is our business as teachers to study the lines of normal 
growth, and to lead our pupils naturally from one interest to the 
next higher, putting aside the special delights of our own 
libraries until our pupils also shall have reached maturity. 

ALLAN ABBOTT. 


HorRACE MANN HIGH-SCHOOL, 
New York City. 


THE LONG VACATION AND THE AFTERNOON LES- 
SONS IN GERMANY. 


THE chief result of the Franco-German war, as far as Ger- 
many was concerned, was the union of all German states under 
one emperor. In spite of this union there still remain in school 
matters many prominent points of difference. The army, the 
navy, the postal service are subject to one will only, that of the 
emperor; the law, too, has recently become common to all, the 
new civil code having been introduced in all Germany with the 
beginning of the new century. But in school affairs our country 
presents an uneven, and sometimes discouraging, front. Each 
state, however small and inconsiderable, tries to have a distinct- 
ive school program, a particular scale of salaries for the teach- 
ers, a new method of teaching, etc.; in short, to show that it is 


as independent as the great leading power, the incomparable 


energy of which created Germany an age since. 

The most dismal difference prevails in the distribution of the 
vacations over the year. In Prussia the long vacation extends 
over the month of July, and lasts four and a half weeks. There 
are also the Easter and Christmas holidays of about a fortnight’s 
duration, and the Pentecost and Michaelmas vacations, which 
last one week. In Saxony the long vacation begins on the third 
Saturday in July and extends over five weeks in the great towns, 
four weeks in the smaller. In the southern states it begins in 
the middle or toward the end of August and lasts until the end 
of September or the middle of October. 

This last method of providing for a long vacation of from six 
to eight weeks is becoming increasingly popular in Germany, 
and has many points in its favor. This change will necessitate 
some reorganization of the system and the examination for the 
certificate of maturity, now held in the northern and middle 
German states in Easter, will have to be held at a more conve- 
nient time. It would not affect the elementary schools, as the 
boys and girls leave school at Easter after their confirmation to 
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enter some trade. But the schools for the middle classes, those 
which send their boys to universities and academies, have two 
terms—one in summer, the other in winter. Now, if the young 
boys leave school in August, they have an opportunity to rest 
for two months after the fatigue of the examination. Again, if 
the long vacation were put in August and September, there 
would be the desirable advantage of having the vacations of the 
middle and of the high school at the same time. In this way 
parents who have boys in both kinds of schools may arrange for 


a family vacation without discriminating against any of the 
studying children. 

To accomplish this result the other vacations of the year 
must be shortened, and it is likely that the Pentecost and 
Michaelmas will be abolished, while at Easter and Christmas 
there will be but a week. The benefit of such an arrangement 
would be very great. To be entirely free and master of one’s 
time after carrying the heavy burden of school work for ten 
months! The dusty, unwholesome air of our class-rooms is 
exchanged for the pure, bracing air of outdoor life. Legs 


“rusted with the vile repose” of recitation rooms and uncom- 
fortable desks now have a chance to perform their function of 
carrying their owner up mountain sides and through valleys. 
The teacher of history can see, not read about Greece and Rome; 


the teacher of modern languages can freshen up his knowledge 


of the languages of Shakespeare and Moliére, may visit the 


large centers of art, commerce, and industry. The long vaca- 
tion will be an important educational movement toward emanci- 
pation of teachér and of pupil, and will help them to broaden 
their views of life. 

There is another deficiency in the German middle school, 
viz., the afternoon lessons. If it is somewhat of a refined torture 
for a healthy boy between the ages of ten and fifteen years to 
sit straight as a doll during five hours in the forenoon, listening 
intently to what the teachers say, it is a double rack for mind 
and body to keep him in the schoolroom for two additional 
hours during the afternoon. It is a still further aggravation 
during summer weather. This criticism is not intended to apply 
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to the drawing and singing lessons, or indeed the lessons in 


5 


gymnastics, as these belong rightly to the afternoon. I remem- 


ber when but a mere child I had fallen asleep in the writing 
lesson. I had a two hours’ walk to school every day, for my 
parents lived in the country, and a good school could not be 
found except in the town. There were six of us, and father 
could not afford to pay for board and lodging in town, so we 
had to make our way daily, on foot, through wet mornings and 
sultry afternoons. It was a shadeless walk along the river bank, 
and we had to run the gauntlet of the usual mob of town children 
who tried to make the country child’s life even more miserable. 
It was on one of the sultry afternoons that my head dropped on 
the table and my pen under the form. The particulars of the 
first act of the scene that followed were furnished by my com- 
rades, who stated that the eagle eye of the teacher quickly took 
in the situation and down he came on tip toe with the birch-rod 
behind him. But the sequel proved a happy one. Before strik- 
ing the offender, he looked at my face, covered as it was with 
perspiration. ‘It is not natural’’ said he, softly awakened me 
and sent me home. 

This was in the elementary school, but the tortures that I 
afterwards suffered in the gymnasium during the afternoon les- 
sons were not a whit less. To keep awake I pinched my thighs 
so hard that they were brown and blue. When I reached the 
higher classes, I did not suffer as much for I devised a means 
of meeting this difficulty. It was a custom in those classes 
that those who knew the answer to the question propounded by 
the teacher should stand up. This movement was to me a 
great relief, so I rose for every question whether I was sure of 
the answer or not. Thus was I kept awake and received the 
reputation of being a zealous pupil. My experiences, both as 
pupil and as teacher, have led me to doubt the value of the 
afternoon lessons. They are ruinous to the health of the pupil, 
both in body and mind, for this constant restraint makes boys 
nervous and they are not less a hindrance to the master, 

If he is cruel, the afternoon lessons give him cause and 
opportunity to inflict numerous punishments on boys who are 
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not attentive or who give incorrect answers. The list of punish- 
ments grows in a manner that alarms and displeases the head 
master, to whom it must be shown from time to time, and this 
displeasure is not hidden from the teacher ; so far from it, indeed, 
that the teacher’s ears often tingle with what the stern monarch 
of the school has said to him after the perusal of the report. 

By the kind teacher the afternoon lessons are considered as 
lost time and labor. He will not punish the boys if, from mere 
drowsiness, they give strange answers; he tries to lighten the 
dreadful task by having the floors sprinkled and the blinds 
closely drawn; most of the work he does himself, giving model 
translations of difficult passages, though he recognizes that they 
are not in the mood to remember much of what he is telling 
them. 

There is an element of danger to this teacher because it may 
happen that the supervisor may come upon him in such a lesson. 
These “sacred counsellors” of the secretary of the state for 
public instruction and “his excellency” himself make visiting 
tours each year. 

It is manifestly unfair that a teacher’s worth be estimated by 
an inspection of afternoon lessons alone and so I am pleading 
for a reconstruction of our programs, abolishing many of the 
afternoon lessons, especially in the lower grades, and having 


only laboratory work, singing, gymnastics, etc., in the upper 


grades in the afternoons. 
OscAR THIERGEN, 


DRESDEN. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.' 
V. 


Most of the bibliographies described in these annual summa- 
ries are prepared by specialists in some subject related to educa- 
tion, but who are not, alas, very often masters of even the first 
principles of acceptable and effective bibliography. With this 
latter melancholy shortcoming we will not concern ourselves 
here and now, but let us briefly consider some of the obligations 
and responsibilities which rest upon the educational expert who 
compiles a bibliography. He usually stops with his work half 
done, and fails of the most useful results by not describing 
fully enough the titles which he enumerates. To use a tech- 
nical term, his bibliography should be “annotated.” 

The fact that he is an educational expert at once certifies him 
as competent to do this. If he sets down bare titles, some of 
which are so worded as to give no hint of their real content, and 
nearly all of which are silent on those most vital matters, the 
author’s method and point of view, what has he done? 

He has, to be sure, laboriously collected from many scattered 
sources the references to the literature bearing on his subject; 
but unless he adds intelligent, concise, authoritative information 
as to character and contents of the book noted, its relation to 
other books on the same subject, with some estimate of its merits 
or note of its defects, he has left the most important part of the 
work still to be done by the searcher, who in nine cases out of 
ten wants data which shall determine the exact value or value- 


lessness of the book for some definite purpose immediately in 
hand. 
This critical or descriptive estimate of a title is most funda- 


mental and imperative. 
There are both specialists and bibliographers who assert that 
* Numbers I, 2, 3, and 4 of this series are in the SCHOOL REVIEW for October, 
1898, 1899, 1900, and Igol. 
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any evaluation of titles is beyond the proper function of a bib- 
liographer, either ignorant or informed of the subject; that any 
opinion by a tyro is presumptuous and worthless, while expert 
opinions are too much tinctured with bitterness, over-zeal, and 
the personal equation. 

It is certainly dangerous and unwise for a man who is com- 
piling the bibliography of a subject of which he is ignorant to 
attempt notes, but when a specialist, with the literature of his 
subject under his eyes and minutely known to him, writes chiefly 
for other special students and refuses to tell all about it, or so 
much about it as shall help them to use it intelligently and 
quickly, it is a matter for wonder and regret. 

The judgment of the compiler may not always be right, the 
personal equation may offend brethren of another persuasion, 
but these objections are not valid arguments against annotation. 
They merely show its dangers, but the preference is setting 
strongly towards signed evaluation by competent authorities, and 
the bibliographer or the educational expert acting as a bibliog- 
rapher must recognize that a mere catalogue of titles, unaccom- 
panied by critical or descriptive notes, falls far short of its 
greatest usefulness. 

This omission is more noticeable in collections of titles which 
are appended to books or articles and labeled bibliography than 
in independent pieces of bibliographical work. 

The author of a monograph or book knows that accurate and 
scientific work should be accompanied and confirmed by some 
sort of reference to authorities, and accordingly he too often 
throws a sop to this legitimate insistence upon footnotes by 


hastily tossing together a miscellaneous lot of titles which he 


has used more or less in preparing his work. Such a list is little 
more than a perplexing annoyance to the user, for it leaves him 
ignorant of which book out of many exactly or nearly similar 
titles is, in aim and treatment, the one best suited to his particu- 
lar need, or what distinctive information is hidden in each one 
of them. No better examples exist of half-done. indefinite, and 
unsatisfactory bibliography than the lists in the three short 
English histories of education by Davidson, Kemp, and Seeley 
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A careful examination of them, in the light of the sentences set 
down above, will show exactly what is meant. 

The following are some pieces of educational bibliography 
which seem worth mentioning: 


BOYS. 
A Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Boys and Social 
Work with Them. By W. B. Forsusu (in his Boy Problem. 
Ed. 2. Boston, 1901. Pp. 180-88). 

This is not a bibliography of the whole subject, but a list of one 
hundred works in English which the author has found helpful. 

Behind this topic lies the whole literature of anthropology, psy- 
chology, and pedagogy. A classified list, of which the headings of the 
six sections are: “‘ Boyhood,” “Special Methods for Work with Boys,” 
‘Boys’ Organizations Originated by Boys,” “ Boys’ Organizations 
Originated by Adults.” ‘Games and Play,” “Moral and Religious 
Training.” Nearly all of the titles are periodical articles, and the 
compiler leans particularly hard on the Pedagogical Seminary. 

Suggestions are added for a reading course on the subject. 


” 


CHILD-STUDY. 


Bibliography of Child-Study. By IonE RHOADES. 128 


pp., O. Philadelphia, Igo1. 


Here is a list which for several reasons is likely to be the most use- 
ful collection of references to what may be called the popular litera- 
ture of child-study. 

In the first place it contains nearly 1,100 titles, forming the longest 
single list of titles yet collected on the subject. 

Again, all books and articles noted are in English, which makes 
much for availability and accessibility of the material. 

Then, too, the references are refreshingly clear and full, abbrevia- 
tions have been scorned in the assurance that there was plenty of 
money to pay the printer. 

The arrangement of titles is in one alphabet of authors followed 
by a subject index which, while it omits reference to some articles 
under very obvious headings, while it uses nearly synonymous head- 
ings, e. g., Man and Anthropology, and while it does not enough con- 
nect related subjects by “‘See” and “‘ See also” references, will, neverthe- 
less, serve the user fairly well. About one-tenth (too few) of the most 
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important titles have been annotated. The chief fault with the list is 
not exactly a fault, but an unfortunate limitation, for the compiler has 
included only material found in the Pedagogical Library of Philadel- 
phia. 

It is too bad when any such reason, however good it may seem to 
be, must serve as a basis for inciusion in compiling such a list. It has 
resulted in the present instance in the omission of such books (to 
name a few random titles) as Forbush, Zhe Boy Problem ; Mosher, 
Child Culture in the Home; Oppenheim, Care of the Child in Health. 

Another good thing about this list is that it confines itself pretty 
closely to actual child-study, making no attempt to annex large areas 


of physiology, anthropology, psychology, or theology. 


ibhiography of Child-Study for the year 1900. By L. N. Witson 
(in Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1901, Vol. VIII., pp. 
515-37. 

Three hundred and thirty one titles are included in this third 
annual supplement to the list begun in the same journal in April, 1898, 
and continued in September, 1899, and December, 1goo. 

The usual form of alphabetic author arrangement, with minute 
subject index, is followed. 

Mr. Wilson’s careful work has won a place as a regular and very 
useful current summary of the literature of this subject, especially of 
that in European languages, which is nowhere else so intelligently 
watched and recorded. The occasional brief notes add to the value of 
the work. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

Monographs, Papers, and Addresses on Commercial Education. By 
Epmunp J. JAMEs (in American Economic Association Pub- 
lications, February, 1g0!1. Ser. 3, Vol. II., p. 164-65). 

A list of sixteen articles and addresses by Mr. James from 1883- 
1900. Why did not their author kindly append to each, exact 
information as to where it has been printed ? 


EDUCATION, 
History of Education. By E.L. Kemp. 385 pp., D. Philadel- 
phia, 1902. 
On pages 355-59 are found about one hundred titles roughly 
grouped by countries and by periods. The list may be of some use 
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to users of the book, but one’s first thought is, how much more help- 
ful it would have been in such a list where old and new, bad and good, 
are mingled, if a few words of discrimination were added after each 
title. Without such notes a miscellaneous list like this on a common 
topic might better be omitted altogether. 


Das gesamte Erziehungs-und Unterrichtswesen in den Laindern deut- 
scher Zunge. Jahrgang 2,1897. 47-+1100 pp., O. Berlin, 
Igoo. 

The second annual volume in this great bibliographical undertak- 
ing, which aims at nothing less than the recording of absolutely all of 
the immense German educational literature, is still three years behind. 

The volume consists of the quarterly parts bound together and 
unified by full author and subject indexes. 

It was hoped that quarterly, instead of monthly parts would per- 
mit greater speed, but the editor still complains that the time between 
parts is too short for effective work. ‘The zeal and industry shown in 
collecting and preparing material are remarkable, and the result must 
certainly come very near to the completeness which its editor claims. 
Not only is the German trade list used, with its supplementary publi- 
cations covering the printing done by schools and universities, but 
close, constant relations are maintained with publishers, societies, 
authors, and official bureaus, and the periodical articles indexed have 
been taken from 440 different journals, beside which many other jour- 
nals were examined without result. 

The entire volume records 2,400 separate books, over 6,000 
periodical articles and 290 official ordinances and acts. 

The most important feature and the one upon which the editors 
rightly lay the most stress in their preface, is the annotation. Every 
title is followed by a note in which the effort has been made to give 
just such information, descriptive or critical, as a serious user of the 
book would want to know. ‘These notes vary from two or three lines 
to nearly a page in length. 

A new feature in preparing them has been the submittal by the 
editor to the authors of the important books or articles under review, 
of the notes which the former has prepared, with the request that the 
latter return them with criticism or suggestions. There is no thought 
in this of abdicating editorial prerogatives in favor of the authors, the 
object being to make doubly sure of the latter’s aim and point of view, 
so that he may not be criticised in ignorance or injustice. 
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Books on Education in the Libraries of Columbia University. 435 
p.,Q. New York, 1go01. (Columbia University Library Bul- 
letins, No. 2.) 


The library of Columbia University has recently published this 
extensive and important piece of educational bibliography. It is a 
list of over 13,000 titles relating to education, found in the University 
library and in the Bryson library of Teachers College and including 
all material on education found in the two libraries except Colum- 
biana and the Bryson library collection of text-books. 

The list has been compiled by printing the card catalogues of the 
two libraries and therefore includes not books alone and a host of 
catalogues and reports of colleges and schools, but (and this feature 
is of the utmost usefulness) all pamphlets, periodical articles, mono- 
graphs, chapters or parts of books which have been thought worthy of 
separate cataloguing. 

No other extended bibliography of education has ever done any 
of this analytical work, so that much good material has now for the 
first time been included in a subject classification of educational litera- 
ture. ... The titles are classified by subjects under forty-one main head- 
ings, which correspond almost exactly to the main headings and sub- 
headings used in Monroe’s Bibliography of Education, the only 
important change being a separate grouping of the general literature 
of elementary, secondary and higher education with extended geo- 
graphical lists under each of these heads. 

This geographical feature is everywhere especially full, one-fourth 
of the entire book being devoted to the educational literature of states, 
cities, towns, and separate institutions. 

It was impossible, of course, without immensely extending the 
scope and cost of a work already filling over goo large quarto pages, 
to attempt anything in the way of descriptive or critical notes. 

The printing of this catalogue is a thoroughly worthy and commenda- 
ble enterprise and cannot fail to justify the hope modestly expressed 
in the preface that even in its present tentative form it may prove a 
useful aid to students of education everywhere ... A well-made 
author and title index, which also includes many minor subject head- 
ings, fills thirty pages.—J.I. Wver, in Educational Review, January, 


1902. 
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Bibliography of Education for rgor. By J. I. Wyer and I. E. 
Lorp (in Educational Review, June, 1902, Vol. XXIV, pp. 
61-94). 

This is the third similar annual summary, continuing the lists in 
the same journal for April, 1900 and 1go1t. 

The only new feature this year is a brief introductory review of the 
year’s literature accompanied by a list of twelve books which, in the 
judgment of the compilers, represent the cream of the educational 
literature for 1901; books which every library should buy and which 
every teacher and all serious students of education should read or 
know accurately. 

The Journal of Pedagogy for June, 1902, says of this bibliography: 
“To students of current educational thought such a bibliography will 
be of great value. It includes (1) books on educational subjects 
printed in English and bearing date 1901, (2) important articles on 
the same subject from the periodicals of 1901, (3) valuable papers 
publishec in the transactions of educational societies which bear the 
imprint date of 1901, and (4) all chapters of distinct educational inter- 
est from any books bearing date 1901 and all notable matter on edu- 
cational topics published during 1901 wherever found. 

The distinctive features of ‘this bibliography are the careful 
analysis of all important periodicals, liberal annotation and the 
classification by subject-matter. 

Unlike so many bibliographies, this compilation is to be com- 
mended for what it omits as well as what it offers. 

The purpose has been to note only what seems really worth while. 

. . The list for 1901 comprises 319 titles while that for 1900 reached 

481. . . . We do not see how any teacher who has any interest what- 

ever in the literature of his profession can get along without this bib- 

liography for constant use in finding what is best worth reading.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Lectures on High-School Organization and Administration Delivered 
at the University of Illinois during the First Semester, 1901-2. 
26 p., D. Urbana, 1901. 

These are ten syllabi of lectures by leading Illinois superintendents 
accompanied by bibliographical references which fill seventeen of the 
twenty-six pages. Most of the titles are periodical articles. It is an 
exceedingly useful collection of topical references which seem to be 
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given fully and exactly, but the proofreading has been slovenly and 

the result is not at all creditable to the University. 

More care in editing would have used rigid instead of approximate 
alphabetical arrangement and would have added fuller data as to books 
included. 

HISTORY. 

The Literature of American History; a Bibliographical Guide. 
Edited for the American Library Association by J. N. 
LARNED. 590 p.,O. Boston, 1902. 

Every teacher and every serious student of American history 
should know of this book, especially every college and university 
teacher and every student working in American history for advanced 
degrees. 

It is not a complete bibliography of the subject, nor merely a 
selection of the best books, but its definite aim is to embrace the 
books of every kind; good, bad and indifferent concerning which it 
seems to be important that readers of all classes should be told what 
their merit or demerit is. 

To make clearer its usefulness to secondary schools, the book 
includes text-books, source books and all the standard secondary 
authorities which form the basis and backbone of high-school work in 
American history. 

The distinctive and highly valuable feature of the book is its 
annotation. Every title is followed by a note, necessarily brief, but 
made as comprehensive as possible and signed by one of forty special- 
ists who have prepared this admirable descriptive and critical comment. 

A useful appendix prepared by Professor Channing, of Harvard 
University, skims off the cream of the entire book in three lists. The 
first, “ A Good School Library” about thirty titles, then “ A Collection 


for a Town Library” in which about seventy further titles are added 
to the first list, and lastly a still more extended list called “ A Good 


evidently designed for the college professor. 


Working Library, 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Froebel and the Kindergarten. By AIMEE GUGGENHEIMER. 64 pp., 
O. Albany, 1901. (New York State Library, Bibliography 
Bulletin, 26). 

The compiler has hitched her wagon to a star and aimed to include 
in this list everything published in the English language on her sub- 
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ject except reports of kindergarten associations, and material found in 
reports of state and city boards of public instruction. 

Very little importanc literature has escaped the drag-net and the 
result is a list of about six hundred titles carefully classified, accurately 
recorded and forming the longest available catalogue of the English 
literature of the subject. 

The reports of the commissioner of education, of the N. E. A. 
meetings and the important journals have been examined. Neither 
the scope of the work nor the technical knowledge of the compiler, 
permitted annotation which is the greater pity in the case of a com- 
plete than of a selected bibliography for the former must of necessity 
include much that is trivial or bad. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
Bibliography of the Economics of Manual Training (in Teachers Col- 
lege Record, November, 1901. 2:379-86). 

An unclassified, unannotated list of 156 titles. The great majority 
of them bear on the practice of the various activities which make up 
manual training. 

Among these activities are included several, such as Dressmaking 
and Kitchen work, which are usually classed with domestic science. 

The educational theory of manual training and its methodology 
are but slightly represented in the list. 


MEDICINE. 
Bibliography of Literature upon Medical Pedagogy and Curriculums 
published in 1899 to March, rg00 (in American Academy of 
Medicine. Bulletin. February, 1901, 5: 236-38). 


Refers principally to periodical articles in medical journals. 


PENNSYLVANIA—EDUCATION. 


Mistory of Higher Education in Pennsylvania. By Cuarves H. 
Haskins and WiLiiAM I. HULL. 272 pp., O. Washington, 
1902 (U. S. Bureau of Education; Circular of Information, No. 
4, 1902). 


This volume consists of thirty-one brief chapters, dealing with as 
many institutions. 

At the close of several of these articles the authors have added 
brief lists of sources and authorities consulted. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


A Select Critical Bibliography on Student Societies (in SHELDON, H. 
D., Student Life and Customs. New York, 1901. Pp. 307-51). 


The titles are classified under sixteen subjects as follows: 

(1) Medizeval student life; (2) German student life; (3) French 
student life; (4) English university student life; (5) English secondary- 
school student life; (6) Scottish student life; (7) American student 
life in general and also at particular institutions. (8) The class system: 
(a) college discipline; (b) class life and customs; (9) The debating 
societies; (10) College fraternities; (11) College athletics (descriptive 
and controversial); (12) Student self-government; (13) The student 
press; (14) Miscellaneous student clubs; (15) Women’s student socie- 
ties; (16) Student societies in secondary schools. 

References to the literature of the many topics included in the 
above list, have nowhere been so availably presented, and this biblio- 
graphy, like the book which it accompanies, collects much widely scat- 
tered material on topics which are of very great popular and profes- 
sional interest. 

Three hundred and eighteen titles are given, accompanied by 
many helpful notes of just the right kind. 

The material on Athletics, both in section 11, and as sub-sections 
under 4 and 5, is a notably useful feature. 


WEST VIRGINIA—EDUCATION., 
History of Education in West Virginia. 165 pp.,O. Washington, 
1902, (U. S. Bureau of Education; Circular ‘of Information, 
No. I, 1902). 
On pages 118—22 is printed a bibliography of the entire subject. 
Only thirty-five titles are given accompanied by brief notes. 


J. I. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA LIBRARY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
ACCREDITING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE conditions that gave rise to accrediting secondary schools 
in California were not widely different from those in any com- 
munity where a growing university has found itself in the same 
field with growing schools ; where a common support, as wellas 
common interests and responsibilities, naturally bound them 
together; where the schools were too few in number to satisfy 
the needs of the state ; and where, finally, the prevailing curricula 
were lacking in organization and reasonable uniformity, often 
giving young people a variety of fragmentary studies, rather 
than what was best calculated to produce power and real educa- 
tion. 

Let it be noted at the outset that the accrediting system, as 
here evolved, is in no way out of harmony with the spirit of 
republican institutions, for the schools have not thereby yielded 
up their freedom; no power from without has put them under 
the control of a central authority, as is the case in Prussia. On 
the contrary, each school voluntarily establishes its relation with 
the university and may sever it at will. To be sure, almost every 
constituency desires to see its school on the annual ‘accredited 
list,’ regarding this as both a guarantee of its worth and a con- 
venience for students, who, subject to the approval of their 
principal, are thus permitted to enter the university without 
entrance examinations. But this pressure upon the school pro- 
ceeds from public opinion and is strong just in proportion as the 
university is thought to serve the general good. 

The work of accrediting is delegated by the faculty to a com- 
mittee whose membership is comparatively large, representing as 
fully as possible the various interests of the schools. This com- 
mittee appoints certain men—generally from six to fifteen, 


partly from its own ranks and partly from the rest of the faculty 


—to visit the secondary schools, public and private, in all parts 
of the state, so far as they have made application. But the 
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examiner in a given subject, must-as a rule, be a specialist in 
that field, and so conscientiously has this policy been carried out, 
that not infrequently most of the studies in a given school have 
been inspected, year after year, by the heads of the correspond- 
ing departments of the university. The committee receives from 
the examiners a written report on every subject within each 
school. Furthermore every school sends to the university once 


a year specimen examination papers in all subjects under inspec- 
tion. Toward the end of the academic year the committee 
makes out the annual ‘accredited list,’ which shows not only the 


schools that have measured up to the standard, but also the sub- 
jects within each school. This report becomes valid when 
approved by the faculty as a whole. The expenses incurred 
through this inspection are paid out of the university funds. 
The system may at first glance appear to be an expensive one, 
but experience has shown the wisdom of doing this work in the 
best possible manner, or not at all. To send only one inspector 
to a school would, to be sure, reduce the cost, but at the same 
time it would greatly reduce the efficiency of the system. 
Judged by results the present method has amply justified the 
outlay. 

The university does not undertake to designate just what 
pupils in a given high school shall be entitled to enter its fresh- 
man class without entrance examinations. This is clearly set 
forth in a circular of information drawn up by the.Schools Com- 
mittee: ‘The university does not intend to pass judgment upon 
individual graduates (of secondary schools). But having 
approved the standards of the school, on the basis of visits by 
examiners, and consideration of the teaching, the course of study, 
and the attainment of the pupils, it leaves the principal to apply 
them, and accepts his recommendations without further question. 
There is here a consistent maintenance of the co-operative idea.” 
Any abuse of these privileges on the part of a principal would 
subsequently come to light in the standing of his recommended 
graduates who have entered the university. ‘A close scrutiny 
of such data shows no general indication that the responsibility 


is lightly regarded. In most cases, severer conditions are 
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enforced by the school in recommending for entrance to the 
university than in granting its own diploma.” 

One great aim in California has been to obviate a state of 
affairs under which pupils are not trained evenly throughout a 
reasonable period of time before going to college but are led to 
work, sometimes laxly, and then again feverishly on the verge 
of examinations. Says Matthew Arnold (as quoted by Professor 
Slate in his article on ‘‘The Relation of the University to Sec- 
ondary Schools,” printed in the University Chronicle, Vol. 1, 
No. 6): 

The end to have in view is that every one who presents himself .. . shall 
have received for a certain length of time the best preliminary instruction. 


This is not an absolute security, but it is the best security. It is a thousand 
times better than the mere examination test. 


To this end every school is inspected annually, certain sub- 
jects, however, being now and then omitted for a year or two 
where they are specially well in hand; and furthermore in judg- 
ing a school the senior class is rated on the basis of the work it 
has done throughout its entire course. A premium is thus set 
upon sustained effort and healthy, normal growth. 

Another aim has been to pursue such a policy toward sec- 
ondary schools that they should not be led to develop college 
preparatory work to the detriment of local needs and interests. 
Wherever the needs of the few come into conflict with those of 
the many the latter take precedence. It should be added that, 
as a rule, the examiner presents himself at the school without 
previous notification, and that he spends ordinarily about one 
day ina place. His work is not always confined to the school- 
room, but may consist also in conferences with members of the 


school board and other influential citizens of the community, 


The examiner not infrequently delivers a public lecture during 
his visit; informal addresses to the school are very common. 

In conclusion two questions naturally arise: What are the 
results of the California system of accrediting schools? And to 
what extent is it likely to undergo modification in the future ? 
A partial answer to the first question may be gathered from the 
number of schools that have sought accrediting and have suc- 
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cessfully maintained their standard. The facts are given in the 

following table, taken from the last Biennial Report of the presi- 

dent of the university : 

NUMBER OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS, EACH YEAR SINCE THE 
DITING OF SCHOOLS IN 1883-84. 


1898-99 


| 

| 

| | 
| 

| 
| | 


1899-1900 


No. public schools | 
accredited .... 


No. private secondary 
schools accredited 2 | 


Total number schools | 
accredited | 3 13 
| 


23 | 31 


To this system is due in some measure the great improve- 
ment of the secondary schools in California, an improvement 
that is almost unparalleled when one considers the time and 
conditions. Two features in their growth are especially note- 
worthy: namely, the excellence of certain schools in remote, 
sparsely populated, and isolated communities; and the very 
large proportion of college graduates among the teachers. All 
our best American universities are represented and, in a less but 
still gratifying degree, those of England and Germany. Finally, 
the university is in no small measure responsible for a state law 
passed in 1891 authorizing the establishment of secondary 
schools under new conditions. The details of this legislation 
cannot here be given, but there can be no doubt that its effec- 
has been most beneficial. 

As regards the future of this system, perhaps no more authori- 
tative answer could be given than by citing part of the plan 
which the Schools Committee has followed from the first and 
which it has no disposition to give up: ‘The intention has 
been throughout to make the policy of the university flexible in 
its adjustment to the situation, rather than rigid, and to modify 
details of execution where the development of the plan has 
indicated that as desirable. If the essential purpose of the 
contact (between the university and the schools) is held clearly 
in mind, further improvement in procedure may be relied upon 


+] o | ele % | 
| © | 
17 | 24 | 30 | 39 87 
24 | 25 | x5 | 16 | 23 
| 
| | 4° | 48 | 57 | 67 | 76 82 | or II 
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to grow out of experience.” ‘The plan of annual supervision 
by the university may be maintained with profit until its relaxa- 
tion shall be justified by a general condition of excellence and 
stability among the high schools of the state.” Consistently 


with this position and in view of the general rise in the school 
standard that has already taken place, the policy of the univer- 
sity during the last two years has undergone some change. The 
inspection is now being put into fewer hands; that is to say, 
where formerly each subject was inspected by a separate special- 
ist, at present two subjects are sometimes handled by a single 
examiner. They must, however, be cognate subjects, and he 
must be competent in both fields. 

After all, the distinctive feature of the system consists not so 
much in its mechanism as in the spirit with which it has been 
administered, nor could an adequate idea of this be conveyed 
without tracing the history of the California schools in detail. 
This spirit did not spring suddenly into being; it was not yet in 
the minds of the men who originally formulated the plan; begin- 
ning with a narrow range of objects, it evolved into a wide sense 
of responsibility, and a recognition that an important part of the 
university's work should make both directly and indirectly for 
the welfare of the secondary schools. 


Leon J. RICHARDSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


FROM GRAMMAR TO HIGH SCHOOL: A FEW 
SUGGESTIONS. 

Why is it that so few pupils, graduates of the public gram- 
mar school, enter and complete the high-school course? It is 
well understood that there is bound to be a gradual falling out 
all along the grades from the first grade to the eighth. Children 
die, move away from the district, leave school to go to work, are 
kept out by parents to assist in the house or shop, and become 
truants and vagabonds where the laws are loosely administered. 
A study of any well-kept school record would prove this beyond 
cavil, year after year—but why is it that so many fall out in 
passing from the eighth to the ninth grade, or from grammar 
school to high school ? My experience, covering twenty years 
in a grammar school, has been that generally a boy or girl who 
has safely landed in the seventh grade, will make strenuous 
efforts to finish (and graduate in) the eighth grade, but will not 
make equal efforts to enter the ninth grade. There must be 
some good and salient reasons for this curious phenomenon. 

The chief reason, in my opinion, is the abrupt break in con- 


tinuity of work: new and strange buildings, strange teachers, 


strange system of teaching, strange books. The child has primi- 
tive man’s instincts: every stranger is necessarily an enemy, and 
he dreads strange things. The high school is a strange thing. 

Aside from being presumably a very expensive place where 
one must dress better, buy one’s own lunch and purchase more 
expensive books, the child regards it as a very learned place 
‘where one has to spend four long years studying dead lan- 
guages, and mathematics, where one cuts up and studies such 
uninteresting things as frogs, bugs and weeds, where one has to 
study rhetoric and write essays and learn poetry and such 
stuff,” etc. 

In addition to all this is the stirring of commercial activity 
in the boy’s breast. The vibrations of the world’s material 


” 


activities awake kindred vibrations in his mind, and he wants /o 
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do something. ‘When he was an infant his constant cry was: 
“Mamma, I want do something.’ When he reaches the adol- 
escent period (synchronous with finishing the eighth grade) his 


cry is: ‘Father, I want fo do something.’ His ideas of doing are 


not study and reflection, but active commercial or industrial life 
of some sort. 

Again, in the grammar school, the eighth grade pupil is, in 
his own estimation and that of his mates, a very important 
personage, looked up to and trusted, one whose sense of responsi- 
bility and honor of position is very keen. The sense of tradi- 
tional and ceremonial values is very strong in children: the 
eighth grade boy is lord of all he surveys on the playground and 
his word is law. He is often consulted by the master and a 
united remonstrance from eighth grade boys is generally suc- 
cessful with the patria potestas of the school. In fact, his what 
might be called social position as regards other pupils in lower 
grades is pretty much that of a medieval baron. 

Now, on entering the high school, he becomes sociaily, in his 
opinion, a nobody in a system that is strange to him —and being 
strange, is, at first at least, distasteful. He may never enter the 
high school, but he learns these things by that queer but effect- 
ive method of transmission of mental impressions so notable 
among the young. 

Accustomed for eight years to the personal care and atten- 
tion of one teacher who knows his peculiarities, who takes a 
personal and probably affectionate interest in him as a human 
being, he finds himself suddenly precipitated into a system where 
he is simply an entity, a draft horse, a machine, a negligible 
quantity. The boy or girl of 14 or 15, the average age of leav- 
ing the grammar school, is still a child in a pedagogic sense; 
the kindly, sympathetic interest of the teacher counts for every- 
thing with him. During the five-hour sessions for ten months 
in a year, the grammar-school teacher studies and learns thor- 
oughly the child’s mental and emotional make-up. He is 
encouraged, checked, helped or made to study out problems as 
best suits his disposition— is in fact treated like a son or daughter 
so far as educational limits permit. This continuous, direct, 
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mental contact with the personality of ome teacher, whose mind is 
mature, well disciplined, balanced and dominating at a time 
when the child’s mind is wax to receive and marble to retain 
impressions is exactly what he needs and gets in the grammar 
school—and does not get in the high school. Therein high 
school teaching is weak. 

What can be done to bridge over the abyss between the 
eighth and ninth grades—between grammar and high school ? 
Probably there will always in every condition of society be 
plenty of hewers of wood and drawers of water, yet few people 
will deny that a larger percentage of high-school trained minds 
in the general walks of life would be a distinct gain to our 
civilization —especially about election time. 

The first and undoubtedly the most important step would be 
to bring about a rapprochement between high and grammar-school 
teachers. One sees frequent conferences between different 
grade teachers of the grammar schools and between similar 
teachers in high schools, but very rarely between teachers of 
high and grammar schools. Indeed there seems to be a certain 
aloofness on the part of high-school teachers which is often 
amusing and always detrimental to school interests. The situa- 
tion reminds one of ‘A Certain Condescension in Foreigners,”’ 
so well discussed by Lowell. Why a person whose teaching is 
limited to certain elementary facts connected with lines and 
angles, or who is busy hammering the six declensions and four 
conjugations of Latin into youthful heads day after day, year 
after year, or whose mental scope in school is confined to a 
study of certain not universally attractive forms of animal life— 
why such persons should assume superior airs in the presence of 
other persons who teach American and English history and half 
a dozen other equally important and complex subjects, is not 
altogether glaringly patent. So long as this inexcusably silly 
caste feeling exists, the hiatus between eighth and ninth grade 
will continue to exist; and the cause of higher education will 
languish. 


Nor is the necessity of a complete change of text-books 


apparent. Algebra for instance is begun in the grammar school 
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and continued in the high school. The same text-book would 
do for both grades and help keep up the continuity of study. 
Even if a text-book were confessedly constructed so as to be 
finished in the eighth and ninth grades this would be a great 
gain. One might even go so far as to suggest that eighth grade 
pupils should go over to the high-school building to recite per- 
haps once a week in some subject or have joint exercises of 
some sort for the express purpose of familiarizing them with the 
high-school system and minimizing their natural feeling of 
strangeness. Possibly some arrangement for interchange of 
work for brief periods between eighth and ninth grade teachers, 
the pupils remaining in their own buildings the meanwhile; visits 
more or less frequent between eighth and ninth grade teachers; 
consultations between principals of grammar and high schools; 
and finally conferences between grammar and _ high-school 
teachers based on observed work and methods—these would 
probably result in placing the eighth and ninth grade work on 
the more rational basis of mutual helpfulness. 

Further emphasis on the essential unity of study in these two 
systems could be secured by placing grammar and high schools 
in any given district under one district superintendent, who 
should overlook all educational interests within his district from 
kindergarten to preparation for the university. His personal 
influence could be a great factor in unifying these discordant 
systems. 

" The present style of specializing in high-school work is not 
in all respects commendable. The theory that each teacher like 


a university professor becomes an expert is questionable. The 


profession of teaching is each year attracting more and more 
graduates from first-class universities, men and women of thor- 
ough and broad scholarship. Many of these young men and 
women have turned an honest dollar in fitting successfully stu- 
dents for the freshman year of high-class universities. Or, 
stated in other terms, they are capable of teaching every subject 
in the curriculum of the best high schools, except perhaps the 
pronunciation of modern languages. It is perfectly feasible 
then, it must be admitted, to secure high-school teachers who 
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could handle successfully a group of fifty pupils under an 
arrangement whereby one teacher might take what is called for 
convenience literary studies, and another the scientific studies. 
That is to say, the high-school curriculum might be thus divided 
and two teachers could easily between them take a group 
through the ninth or tenth grade. 

If in the meanwhile in the eighth grade of the grammar school, 
the so called Departmental Method were used with discretion 
(whereby two or possibly three teachers teach each a subject like 
Music or Science or Drawing in the other’s room), and if in the 
high-school some modification were made, in the first year at 
least, of the elaborate specialty-teacher system, undoubtedly the 
shock to pupils resulting from sudden change of method and 
strange surroundings could be lessened or practically abolished. 
The gain in mental activity and freshness on the part of the 
high-school teachers thus relieved from the drudgery of teach- 
ing the elements of one subject over and over again ad nauseam, 
would do much to retain pupils who now find high-school teach- 
ing unsympathetic and mechanical. 

The recent extraordinary development of American com- 
merce and industries demands recognition even in the high- 
school curriculum. As a people we seem to have quit playing 
in the rdle of a hermit nation. Those who rule the world must 
know the world. Our young men must study foreign nations’ 
history, language, commerce and industries. To know Spanish, 
for example, is no longer a dilettante accomplishment but a 
prime necessity in many branches of commerce and manufac- 
ures. Commercial geography and the undisputed elementary 
facts of political economy are quick assets in the equipment of 
young men for business life. Typewriting and shorthand have 
often been the stepping stones to greater things while serving as a 
pot-boiler till opportunity occurs. Telegraphy, bookkeeping, and 
elementary business law, if taught in a high school, would 
attract many a promising youth who, feeling the spur of pres- 
ent impecuniosity, resorts to the expensive, superficial, and 
narrow, so-called business college on leaving the grammar 
school. Many children fail to go to high school, not because 
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they are unwilling to study, but because the studies they think, 
or their parents think, are useful and suitable, are not offered. 
If the high school were to offer courses which would attract the 
active, ambitious, striving youth of the land, whose tastes are 
not in the least bookish, who from choice or necessity will 
depend on their own exertions for a living in the near future, 
and who with their bread-and-butter studies might take one or 
more culture-and-discipline studies, the ‘‘ people’s university” 
wouldcome nearer fulfilling its proper function in the community. 
With harmonious, unified management, candidly recognizing 
facts as they exist today and striving to adapt public education 
to present needs and opportunities, there is no good and suffi- 
cient reason why the ninth and subsequent grades should not 


grades 


bear about the same numerical ratio to grammar school 
that the latter do to primary grades. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


PHIL. SHERIDAN SCHOOL, 
Chicago. 


| 


DEPORTMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL.! 


Our subject really resolves itself into two questions: ‘*What 
constitutes satisfactory deportment?” ‘‘ How can it be secured?”’ 
It is not so many years since only the second one would have 
been taken into consideration. That is, only the method of 
procedure would have been discussed. We were always and 
eternally discussing methods. It never seemed to occur to us 
that a method is not a thing to be sought for itself, but is only 
a means to an end, and gets its whole character from the purpose 
we have in view; and it does not yet always occur to us that if 
we can see clearly what we want to accomplish, we will usually 
have gumption enough to get itdone. This is especially true of 
our present subject. Primarily, we do not want to know how to 
discipline a high school. Most of us can do that pretty well 
within the limits of our conception of what high-school 
discipline ought to be. What we really need to discuss is that 
conception. The real point to be clear about is, what ought our 
deportment to be, and so this is the main question for our 


present consideration. The question of method is not only 


subordinate to this, but will be largely disposed of when this is 
fully and definitely answered. 

With the question thus fairly before us, visions of all sorts 
of high-school discipline come before us, from the hands-on- 
shoulders, lock-step style of a prison, which has been duplicated, 
in spirit, if not in all its motions, in some of our schools, to 
what we might dignify as the ‘laissez faire,” or freely translated, 
the “let go,” or the no-discipline-at-all-style, which has also 
had its day in some high places. But common sense on the one 
hand, which penetrates our scholastic heads with some difficulty, 
and some rather rough experiences on the other, have shown the 
folly of both these extreme conditions, and ovr problem today 
would seem to be to seek some ‘golden mean.” 

* Read before the High-School Section of the Michigan State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. 
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And first let us ask, is deportment, as deportment, in itself, 
an object, a purpose, of high-school work, or is it subordinate 
to some higher purpose, a means to some other end, which the 
high school is more especially designed to reach? If the former 
is the case, and our practice would often seem to indicate that 
it is, we must look in deportment itself for the qualities which 
determine what it ought to be. But when we think of it, we are 
struck at once by the absence of inherent qualities. We use with 
regard to it some such adjective as proper, fitting, seemly, or the 
opposite, words which imply that it is always judged with refer- 
ence to some standard outside itself. There is no such thing as 
deportment correct in itself; it is correct only when it is fitting 
to the occasion, adapted to what the circumstances require. It 
is always, in other words, whether in school or out, subordinate 
to the surrounding conditions or circumstances, or to the purpose 
of the occasion. What high-school deportment should be then 
is determined by high-school conditions; it must be shaped 
according to the end which the high school has in view, and 
must derive its character from the requirements of that end. 

First, then, we must inquire what are the general conditions 
of the high school affecting deportment. Our first answer is, 
that it is an assembly of pupils, and where people gather 
together or associate with one another, certain kinds of conduct 
are recognized as proper, certain other kinds as improper. In 
this fact lies the first standard by which to judge the conduct of 
our children. What polite society requires of its members when 
they come together, to church, to lectures, to concerts, to various 
social gatherings, that the school should require of its pupils. 
The conduct of well-bred people towards one another should be 
the standard of the conduct of the pupils. Two things are 
especially characteristic of this conduct: First, the observance 
of certain outward formalities of speech and action, which serve 


as distinguishing marks of good breeding; and, secondly, a 


certain inner spirit which characterizes all well-bred actions, a 
spirit which is manifested in delicacy of feeling for the wishes 
of others, and thoughtful, careful, consideration for their interests 
and welfare. Moreover, in such social relations, when they have 
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the true ring, there is the very highest sense of honor, and 
mutual trust and confidence. Now take this high standard into 
the high school, let all the relations of the pupils and of the 
teachers be modeled according to its true spirit, and, so far as 
general conduct is concerned, we want nothing more. 

What to permit in our schoolhouses, what to reject, can 
easily be tested by such a standardas this. Pushing and hauling 
and scuffling; loud or boisterous talk or laughter; rough, 
uncouth, or evil language; screeching or silly giggling; softness 
or lasciviousness in the relations of boys and girls; ungenerous 
rivalry; disregard of the feelings, wishes, interests of others, 
whether teachers or fellow-pupils; these and others like them, 
are vicious and out of place in a high school, not because it is a 
high school, but because they are vicious and out of place 
anywhere. On the other hand, all ordinary conversations, pleas- 
antries, and movements, such as are not under the ban elsewhere, 
are perfectly proper in and about the school building, and there 
is no reason why they should not be allowed in all the general 
movements and relaxations of the school. Decorous conduct is 
all we ought to ask, and what we ought to have, and whatsoever 
is more than this in our regulations is out of place. 

It needs only to be asked whether conduct during recitations, 
or during study periods, or whatever other general periods or 
exercises there may be, requires any different principle. Remem- 
bering that deportment is always subordinate to the main work 
of the school, it is at least conceivable that more strict require- 
ments would be necessary during the time of the actual sessions. 
Certainly the work of the recitation hour demands the whole 
attention of the pupil; whispering, talking, disorder of any 
kind, is then not allowable. So in regard to a study period, 
talk as we will about it, all confusion is inconsistent with real 
study. In both these cases the authority of the teachers should 
secure the necessary conditions, although crankiness in these 
matters is by no means necessary. But all the conditions are 
provided for in the general principle that conduct should always 
be befitting the occasion. 


Deportment, then, is not the primary purpose of the school, 
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but is, in fact, simply an incident of school keeping. But this 
does not belittle the importance of our present subject. Proper 
conduct on the part of the pupils underlies all school work. If 
the school is too loosely run, good work is simply impossible. If 
the regulations are unreasonably strict, the school and school 
life loses much of the value it ought to have for the pupils. The 
purpose of our regulations should be to keep the school in good 
working order. When this purpose is subserved, when the pupils 
are able to make the progress that the school should afford 
them the opportunity of making, our order is good, and we 
need ask nothing more of it. But we are not quite in position 
to see just what the best interests of the school demand; much 
less are we in position to discuss ways and means for reaching 
best results. For this purpose we need to change our ground 
and approach our subject in a different way. 

Now I have just tried to emphasize the fact that orderliness 
is necessary to good school work. Let me venture the state- 
ment that orderliness, after all, is not the real thing we are seek- 
ing. Underneath all conduct, as well as all our work, lies 
something fundamental and vastly more important, but some- 
thing we too often forget or overlook. This primary thing is a 
little hard to designate by a single term, and not wholly easy 
to understand. Mr. Bryce in his American Commonwealth some- 
where speaks of the fact, that men in crowds act quite differently 
from what they would alone. A mob, a mass, a body of people 
together, will do with unanimous impulse things that many of 
them, perhaps all, when alone, would shrink trom or wholly con- 
demn. The Paris mob, for example, is notoriously as fierce and 
blood thirsty as a tiger, a reputation that does not especially 
apply to individual Parisians. It is as if when men gather 
together, they blend into one body, with one soul, one common 
animating purpose, and it is the mass, not the individuals com- 
posing it, that is mainly responsible for any action taken. There 
is in other words what the French have called an esprit de corps, 
a mass spirit, to which each individual surrenders himself, and 


which, except so far as they have surrendered, is always differ- 


ent from the spirit of the individuals composing the mass. 
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But a mob, or a crowd, is an evanescent thing; it dissolves 
and passes away, and its spirit goes with it, perhaps forever. 
But when an assembly meets frequently and regularly, its 
common life of one day passes over to the next, and so 
gradually assumes a fixed habitual character, and becomes 
the tone or spirit of the assembly. Now, in the case of the 
school, this tone, this common spirit of the scholastic mass, is 
for us a living reality, and is the one great fact with which we 
have to reckon. It is the animating life of the school. In vari- 


ous ways, and in varying degrees, it reaches and controls every 


pupil. No one wholly escapes its influence ; most, within the 
limits of its action, yield to it completely. The spirit in which 
the individual performs his daily tasks and goes about his daily 
walks is mainly a reflection of it, and from it all school work, 
even the more particularly scholastic, derives its quality and its 
value. Conduct, with which we are more particularly interested 
now, cannot possibly be far wrong, if the spirit of the school is 
right: it cannot possibly be right, even when outwardly con- 
forming to the regulations, if that spirit is vicious. To those 
who come within the range of its action it is always according 
to its own quality, uplifting or degrading, and its influence on 
the individual is the most powerful influence the school ever 
exerts, and the most lasting, and so it may be the most valuable 
or the most baneful. Because of its tone a school may be the 
most pernicious institution in a community; it may be, and it 
ought to be, by far the most beneficial. 

All this makes it plain that if we can control the spirit of 
the school, we thereby reach and control, not simply deport- 
ment, but also everything else that we care to control, not even 
excepting scholarship. How far can we do so? In general | 
would answer that we can control it completely, and we should ; 
but this answer needs some qualification. The spirit of a school 
is not simple, but very complex. It comprehends, and exercises 
its authority over every phase of school life. It determines the 
attitude of the pupils towards studies, towards play, towards the 
school authorities, in their association with each other, and 
towards every school interest. It may be right in part, or 
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towards certain interests, or certain ends, and wrong in respect 
to others. It is never ideally right towards everything, but may 
be sometimes wholly vicious and wrong. But the essential thing 
now is that it as complex as the school life, and so will change 
with every different blending of the elements that compose that 
life. These elements may be grouped under two great heads: 
(1) The individual characteristics of the component pupils; (2) 
the conditions thrown around the school or made for it by those 
in charge. 

Of the first there is but little to say. Pupils, like poets, are 
born, not made. We cannot make more of them than the 
capacity nature has given allows. Then pupils are also made, 
and the influences in their formation are those of the home, of 
the community in which they have grown up and the schools 
through which they have passed. Our pupils as we get them 
are a compound of all these elements, inherent or inherited 


qualities, home, town, and school influences. As high-school 
teachers we had nothing to do with this result. We can only 


accept it, and make the most of it. If our pupils all came up 
through moral and cultured influences, our school would have a 
different problem. If they are largely recruited from the worse 
element abounding in all our large towns, the problem grows in 
perplexity. My grandmother used frequently to say to me 
about school ; ‘‘ You cannot get a bigger stick o’ timber nor the 
log you took to mill.” These are our logs, our timber must be 
accordingly. 

But whatever the condition in which our pupils come to us, 
the spirit in which they approach us, approach the school, and 
approach their work, is still within our reach. If the character 
is not what it should be, our problem may be more difficult, but 
it is still our problem and one that demands our solution. Evi- 
dently all the other influences of the school we control. We 
can make them what we will, and within the limits that the 
character of our material imposes upon us, we can make the 
spirit of the school what we will. Whether we know it or not, 
we do make it what it is, and therefore are in every way respon- 
sible for the character of the school. 


\ 
\ 
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It ought to be evident now that the secret of good school- 
keeping lies in the ability to get at the heart of the school. One 
problem then remains. The heart of the school is the spirit, and 
the problem is to reach and control it. In this case to have 
stated the problem is more than half of the solution! For the 
heart of the school is as tender as a girl’s and the teacher who 
really sets out to find its susceptible side, will, with a little tact 
and judgment, find no serious difficulty. Approach the school 
in the right spirit, put faith in it, win its confidence, be cautious 
but sure in your movements, gain its respect, let it feel your good 
will at every proper opportunity, and you will soon find it will 
respond to your advances, and in the end the conquest is yours. 
When once you have gained its good will, and its fullest confi- 
dence, your problem is solved and you can do with it as you like. 

Since to those who have not had experience in this kind of 
wooing the problem may not seem so simple, it may be worth 
while to examine it more in detail. To lay down specific rules 
in this kind of procedure would, of course, be impossible. But 
there are certain indispensable conditions which may be stated. 

1. Let me recall the requirement laid down by the rhetori- 
cians to make a successful orator: First, he must be a good man. 
No skill in any other direction could overcome a deficiency in 
this respect. The same is the first requirement here. The 
teacher must be a good man or a good woman, and for a similar 
reason. Confidence is the first element of success in both cases, 
and confidence is based primarily on sincerity and uprightness 
of character. But goodness in the modern sense is a broader 
term than in the ancient, and in it are included kindness of 


spirit, and a kindly, courteous sympathy. School-teaching today 


demands more than any other calling what we may call a true 
missionary spirit, a spirit to reach out and make one’s life as 
useful and serviceable as possible to those to whom he is sent. 
If the teacher has not this spirit, and is sincere, he should resign 
at once from his profession; he has not the elements for proper 
success. If these are the elements of his character, and they 
are accompanied with good sense and good judgment, all the 


rest is easy. 
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2. Then we should remember that we are seeking to reach a 
mass-spirit, and hence need to study carefully the composition 
of that mass. The pupils are not all equal units in it; some are 
leaders, others follow. The mere whispered sentiment of one 
may be the controlling spirit on the subject about which it is 
uttered, while the loud clamor of a dozen may pass entirely 
unheeded. We must know, then, those leaders, get in touch 
with them, gain their interest, and keep it always with us. If 
they are against us, our task is well-nigh hopeless. 

3. We should study carefully the character of our regula- 
tions, and of all our disciplinary acts. Let us remember that 
our main aim is not deportment, but the spirit of our school. In 
all our actions we need to have an eye single to that main pur- 
pose. It is far better to forego a point for the time being than 
seriously to alienate our school. If our school is not in good 
condition, and we wish to make it so, again we must remember 
that the process is necessarily a slow one, and the procedure 
must be cautious. We cannot suddenly change the character of 
a school or its tone, but we can by wise measures gradually work 
it up to the desired level. We must look carefully also at the 


results of our measures. An immediate effect may be good, a 


remote bad, or vice versa. If we are wise we will work carefully 
for the final effect. We must learn to put a little leaven in our 
mass, and then wait patiently for it to work itself out. The best 
things we can do are always the things that work themselves out 
very slowly. ; 

4. The teacher wants, of course, the good-will of his school ; 
he wants more than that, he wants their regard, their affection. 
But this good-will, this regard, should not be confused with mere 
popularity, and the teacher should never be the demagogue and 
take for his cue to flatter, to please, and cajole. A certain good- 
fellowship is desirable, but mere good-fellowship helps not at all 
in any legitimate purposes, and if there is nothing more, it is 
positively vicious in its influence. Pupils, like everybody else, 
respect strength, firmness of purpose, earnest uprightness of 
intention, and, without these qualities the teacher will never gain 
the hold on them that he ought, or accomplish the results that 
we expect from the school. 


| 
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5. Although I am urging that the main attention be given to 
the spirit or tone of the school, we should nevertheless remem- 
ber that the matter of order cannot be neglected. A school 
must be regulated; it will not take care of itself, and a disor- 
derly school cannot be in good spirit. Vicious things of all 
kinds must be crushed out with a strong hand, and the severest 
measures are sometimes necessary. There should always and 
everywhere be present the pervading influence of authority. But 
in adopting sharp measures care should be taken to see that the 
sentiment of the school is on the side of the teacher and against 
the culprit. Then the teacher can proceed safely, and the effect 
of a just punishment always raises the tone of the school. 
Authority should always be accompanied by an evident feeling 
of good-will and good-fellowship on the part of the teachers. 
A school should never be turned loose, but if at times of relaxa- 
tion the teachers mingle with the pupils freely and on intimate 
terms, all direct restraint will be unnecessary. 

6. All regulations and requirements should not only be reason- 
able in themselves, but be such that they can be made to appear 
reasonable to the pupils. 

Matthew Arnold has said that there is something in human 
nature that makes for righteousness, and sweet reasonableness is 
what he has called the wonderful power over the world emanat- 
ing from the life and teachings of Christ. Evidently the two 
things go together. We cannot proceed in the government of 
our schools upon the old doctrine that our children are naturally 
prone to evil, and we must therefore punish the evil out of them. 
The old doctrine is true ; they are prone to evil. But it is only half 
the truth; they are also prone to good. We cannot punish evil 
out of them, but by constant appeals we can develop the good 
that isinthem. Sweet reasonableness is the appeal to the good, 
and that should be our one great principle in the control of a 
school. A reasonable demand, from an evidently kind hearted 
and sympathetic teacher, will never fall unheeded upon a school 
whose affection he has already won. 

7. Finally, the teacher must make the school a pleasant and 
happy place for the children. He must show an interest in their 
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plans, treat always with respect what sometimes seem to him mere 
whims and foibles. The teacher must live with them, get into 
their common life, and let his maturer and stronger spirit be 
one of the influences that go to make it up. He must so 
conduct himself that his pupils like to come where he is, and 
feel that it is both sweet and profitable to be in association with 
him. About the school, just as far as possible, should be gath- 
ered all the pleasures and all the interests of the pupils. It 
would be an enormous advantage to our work if all schoolhouses 
were built with rooms for all kinds of social gatherings, and with 
adequate playgrounds attached. The sense of freedom and of 
ownership that would result would do much to develop good char- 
acter. Each boy or each girl should be able to walk through the 
halls with the feeling of pride : ‘‘ This is my school, I make it what 
itis; here I can doas I please.” If, then, our school is in proper 
spirit, we need never fear that the boy or the girl will please to 


do that which is wrong. 
WEBSTER COOK. 


H1GH SCHOOL, SAGINAW, E. S. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 


THERE is no more fascinating study in education than that of the prog- 
ress made in the cities of Germany in furnishing means for an education 
beyond the elementary grades. 

The boy leaves the elementary school to go to work. The education he 
has thus far received has for him but a theoretic value, but in his work he 
soon sees the limitations of his knowledge and desires something more. This 
the continuation school aims to give, and adapts its curriculum so that the 
subject-matter may be closely related to the life in which he is now partici- 
pating. He may be educated by his surroundings, by the daily newspapers, 
by magazines, by public libraries, and by extension lectures, but he needs 
conscious and systematic guidance, and this he finds in the continuation 
schools. These had their origin in the Sunday school, where apprentices of 
neglected education were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. From 
this crude beginning they have rapidly developed with the growth of trade 
and industry until now in Berlin they occupy a very prominent part in the 
school system in that they are trying to render permanent and enlarge the 
results of the training in the elementary schools. For two hours each even- 
ing and for a few hours on Sunday morning the working girls and boys have 


an opportunity to learn the science of their trade and to fit themselves to 
make their work more successful. Certain associations have become inter- 
ested in the work, and there are private schools for girls of the laboring 
classes where the tedium of the factory is relieved by pleasant evening and 
Sunday instruction; classes in dressmaking, sewing, and domestic science 


were thought to be a pleasant relief and minister to independence, but it was 
found that tired girls could not be expected to take an interest in definite 
work, so the social side of the school has been specially developed for these. 
The more definitely instructional side of the work for girls not of the labor- 
ing classes who work in factories has been expanding rapidly, and afternoon 
and evening classes in modern languages, geography, bookeeping, sewing, 
needlework, cutting-out, ironing, shorthand, typewriting, cookery, gymnastics, 
and singing are popular. 

The absence of free secondary-school instruction in Germany and the 
utter lack of articulation between the elementary grades and those of 
the secondary school make this continuation school a necessity in Ger- 
many more than in America. But even here we need it, and so far our 
efforts toward supplying the need by evening and night schools has not been 
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successful. At the best these have been very crude, with poor teachers and 
alarmingly irregular attendance. No part of school effort in our cities has 
been so unproductive. 

The report of the municipal town council of Berlin gives some interest- 
ing information about the movement in that city. For male persons engaged 
in business who desire to acquire complete or retain a degree of attainment 
equivalent to that of a Mittelschule there are four municipal institutes with 
about nine hundred pupils to whom instruction is given in German, French, 
English, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, shorthand and typwriting. 

For boys who immediately after leaving the elementary school have gone to 
work, and who wish to keep up their studies so that they may fit themselves 
for higher positions there are twelve municipal continuation schools with over 
ten thousand boys who are instructed in French, English, physics, chemistry, 
algebra, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, commercial correspondence, 
bills of exchange, history, geography, drawing, modeling, etc. 

The association of artisans has a school which is attended by nearly five 
hundred boys, and the chamber of commerce maintains five commercial 
schools with over two thousand boys. 

For the girls there are nine municipal schools, with over thirty-six hun- 
dred pupils, and six private schools, with over two thousand pupils. 

In addition to these there are many institutions giving specialized techni- 
cal instruction, all of which are under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
executive of the municipality. There is the municipal Higher Weaving 
School, with some sixty day pupils and nearly two hundred evening pupils. 
There are two great schools for artisans, with an attendance of nearly four 
thousand. In the building schools, the trade schools for hairdressers, photog- 
raphers, plumbers, coopers, potters, confectioners, tailors, painters, printers, 
gardeners, bookbinders, basketmakers, wheelwrights, chimney sweeps, 
glaziers, blacksmiths, upholsterers, saddlers, painters and decorators, shoe- 
makers, joiners, bricklayers, and carpenters, etc. There are from nine up 
to two thousand pupils. 

Thus the municipality, reinforced by benevolent and commercial societies, 
has been endeavoring to add to the producing power of each individual in 
the city. 


In our May issue we noted the movement being made by the Council of 
the Teachers’ Guild of England to investigate the state of secondary educa- 


tion in that country, and to make a clear pronouncement on the right order 


and relation of subjects in a secondary-school curriculum. To this end the 
council has formulated a set of questions which, though peculiarly suited to 
conditions in England, have a significance for us. 

1. What subjects should form the curriculum for scholars intending to leave at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen ? 

2. In what way should the curriculum be modified to suit the needs of scholars 
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leaving at the age of sixteen or seventeen for (a) business, (4) professional or scientific 
careers ? 

3. At what age should specialization begin in the case of public schools which 
mainly prepare for the universities or professions ? 

4. Should Latin be included in the curriculum for schools where the leaving age 
is sixteen or seventeen ? 

5. Should Latin be begun before French, or vice versa ? 

6. When and how should the formal teaching of grammar be begun ? 

7. Should the use of ‘Euclid’s elements be continued ? 

8. What should precede formal mathematical treatment of geometry ? 

g. At what age should algebra be begun ? 

10. What course of natural history is best suited to preparatory schools and the 
junior pupils in other schools ? 

11. At what age should laboratory work be begun ? 

12. What proportion of school time should be assigned to (a) hand work, (4) 
drawing, (c) music, (@) sewing, (¢) physical education, (/) military drill, (g) natural 
history excursions ? 

13. To what extent should the study of practical physics be correlated with (a) 
mathematics, (4) workshop practice ? 

14. How should history be correlated with other subjects ? 


Mr. JOHN ADAMS, Rector of the United Free Church Training College, 
Glasgow, and well known in this country as the author of that interesting and 
witty book on Herbartianism, has been elected to the Chair of Education in 
the University of London. 


THE Carnegie Trust has disbursed in payment of fees during the first 


year of operation the sum of £34,916, 7s. 6d. During the winter term 2,441 
students were given aid and 1,595 during the summer. There were so many 
applicants that the trustees have made the conditions more rigid. 


REORGANIZATION of national school systems seems to be contagious. 
The latest country is Denmark, where the government has submitted a bill in 
which the universities, the secondary schools, and the elementary are treated 
as branches of one organic system. The delightful part of the bill is that it 
is not the product of politicians alone, but has been examined in its minutest 
details by a committee of educational experts and representatives of the pro- 
fessions and trades. 


THE Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its usual autumn meeting at 
Peoria in the City Hall Assembly Room on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, October 10 and 11. Dean H. P. Judson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, will address the evening meeting on the subject of “Civics.” At the 
Saturday morning session Mr. J. Stanley Brown, of Joliet, will read a paper on 
“How can High-School Privileges be Extended to Communities where 
They do not now Exist ?” 

Mr. G. R. PARKIN, Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto, has 
been selected by the trustees of the Rhodes bequest to travel through the 
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British Colonies, the United States, and Germany and consult with the lead- 
ing men in education in regard to the best possible method of administering 
the scholarships. Dr. Parkin hopes that by October, 1903, arrangements 
with some countries will be completed so that the scholarships assigned may 
be tenable. It seems almost certain that it will be expected that a candi- 
date for a Rhodes scholarship will have completed at least two years of an 
Arts course. Certainly an ordinary four years’ high-school course will not be 
deemed sufficient. Indeed it may be that scholarships will be used more 
especially for postgraduate work and in the schools for which Oxford is so 
famed, eé. g., history, jurisprudence, economics, English classics, and philoso- 
phy. One of the most hopeful results of this bequest is that Oxford is begin- 
ning to realize how inadequately she is equipped to offer inducements to 
first-class Colonial and American graduates to pursue advanced work. 


THE Congress of Teachers in the secondary schools of France recently 
adopted a resolution which will find favor with the teachers of modern lan- 
guages in this country. It was to the effect that inasmuch as the ministerial 
circular fixes the end of the teaching of modern languages as the effective 
possession of the languages taught—that is to say, the power of speaking, 
reading and writing them—the method of teaching should be inductive and 
practical. As inductive, it will take as a basis the foreign language, not the 
mother tongue; it will start from observation, and not from abstraction. As 
practical, it will accustom the pupil to express his thoughts by means of the 
vocabulary learned. Since it is both inductive and practical, it will never 
separate practice from theory, but will develop the two simultaneously, the 
one by means of the other. The exercises recommended are those that 
appeal to the ear or to the eye, and these should vary according to the age of 
the pupils, their habits of mind, their general knowledge, their intelligence, 
their readiness to learn, the number of them, and the time at their disposal, 
There is emphasis laid upon the recommendation that the liberty of the 
master should have no restrictions except such as are imposed by the prin- 
cipal of the method. 


SiR JosHUA FITCH has contributed to the latest of the new volumes of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica the article on “‘Education.’’ Especially inter- 
esting is his view of the future of the difficult problem of training teachers. 
He believes that this must be taken in hand by the universities; that the 
function of the teacher must be recognized as one of the learned professions, 
and take honorable rank in law, medicine, and theology; that the univer- 
sity must provide a professor of education or pedagogy, whose duty it should 
be, by means of post graduate courses of study and by requiring systematic 
practice of the art of teaching under due supervision and criticism,to give 
to the future schoolmaster both a practical and a theoretical acquaintance 
with the principles of his profession; that the university shall institute an 
examination for all students who may have passed through the prescribed 
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course, and that this examination shall set up a high standard of qualification 
in regard to the practice and the history of education, and to so much of 
mental and moral philosophy as stands in the closest relation to teach- 
ing, whether considered as an art or as a science. Sir Joshua maintains 
that the fulfillment of these requirements is necessary that a university may 
exercise its legitimate influence on public education. 


PROFESSOR ASHLEY, formerly of Harvard and now Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, has organized the commer- 
cial work of that University and lectures begin this month. The complete 
course will last three years and the successful student will be honored with 
the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. The course of study includes Account- 
ing which Dean Ashley says is different from Accountancy. He speaks a 
favorable word for what he terms sensible bookkeeping, but insists that in 
accounting the main purpose is to enable men to interpret accounts so as to 
gauge the earning capacities of a business and to put their fingers on those 
points in its management which are open to criticism. Another subject is 
that of Business Policy, which he urges is even more important for men who 
have it in them to be leaders. Mr. Ashley laments the lack of a suitable 
text-book on this subject, but suggests that under this there might be included 
such matters as capitalization, reserve funds, policy as to payment of divi- 
dends, circumstances in which apparently unprofitable orders might wisely 
be accepted, or the extent to which different industries or branches of indus- 
try may profitably be combined under one management. In this study of 
business policy special stress will be laid upon the main principles that may 
be established by a careful study of industrial and commercial experience. 
In this connection Mr. Ashley cites an interesting experience which shows 
that the Faculty of Commerce will meet a well defined demand. The head 
of a large company wrote him: “I am very much interested in the question 
of hours of labor: I don’t want sentiment, I simply want to know whether as 
a business man it will pay me to reduce them in my works. 1 should like to 
have a brief account of the chief leading experiments in the reduction of 
hours of labor—the apparent conclusion to which they led, and the chief 
arguments based upon those experiments. Not that I suppose them to afford 
a definite and immediate answer, but they would give me the material upon 
which to exercise my own judgment.”’ 


In the course of a witty and wholesome protest against many of the 
practices indulged in by teachers of poetry in our schools, a writer in the 
Journal of Education, of London, gives some sketches of his assistants. 
One type he describes as the teacher who thinks that poetry is intended 
exclusively for the training of the memory. ‘He murders the poetry with 
a simple and unaffected brutality which endureth but for a moment and 
leaves no sting behind.” Another type is the one who thinks that poetry 
was written mainly for the purpose of being parsed and analyzed. These 
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persons are not difficult to deal with, for an order may be issued against 
learning by heart, or against using poetry as the raw material for parsing 
and analysis. It is against another and more common type that he thunders, 
and yet feels that the remedy is yet to be found. This type is that of the 
teacher who is afflicted with a desire to explain. He shows this by reading 
the selection in an expressively explanatory tone and then proceeds to 
explain every word in it down to the very conjunctions and definite articles. 
This teacher is frequently the product of a training or normal school, with 
whom the memory of the department of elocution and the elaborate lesson- 
plans with suppositious questions and answers still remains. We have this 
type of teacher in many of our secondary schools in America, teachers who 
delight in infinite detail, who stifle the spirit in the worship given to the 
letter, and whose teaching is responsible for the language books so much 
used in in our schools where one-quarter or one-fifth is the text and the 
great bulk is taken up with explanatory notes. It is really sad to see the 
dependence of pupils and teacher upon the notes appended to our books on 
literature, English, French, German, Latin and Greek. We do not encourage 
the pupils to tell us what is ¢#ezr opinion of the meaning of the author, but 
rather to examine what the editor says, and see if they agree with him. The 
editor is a greater man than the author because unless he had appended these 
notes the author could not have been understood. He tells one what to 
look for, where to look for it, smooths away all the difficulties and takes 
from one all the pleasure of discovery. And so our commentators are grow- 
ing in numbers, owing to the rivalry of publishers and the inadequacy of sala- 
ries among professors to keep them free from lending themselves to this hack 
and unpedagogical work. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A University Text-book of Botany. By DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL. 
8vo. 579 pages, 493 figures, 15 plates. Price, $4.00. The Macmillan 
Company, 1902. 


AMERICAN botany has for some time felt the need of a university text-book based 
on American material and adapted to our wants. Germany has such a work in the 
now celebrated Bonn text of Strasburger, Noll, Schenk and Schimper, and we have 
been forced either to use this book, whose translations are far behind the frequent 
revised editions of the German, or to make use of several texts written in English 
good in certain fields of the subject, but none altogether well rounded and thoroughly 
satisfactory. Perhaps the time is past when one man can write a university text. 
Certainly the happy co-operation of several men, experts in various fields, will pro- 
duce the best results. 

Professor Douglas H.Campbell,of Stanford University,has written thefirst American 
University text from a modern point of view. It is a large volume, well illustrated 
with many new and well executed figures drawn by the author and is based on material 
generally familiar to American botanists. Of its 550 pages about four-fifths treat of 
morphology and classification, one-tenth is devoted to physiology and the other tenth 
covers topics of an ecological character, together with a short account of the geological 
and geographical distribution of plants. 

Such a division of the subject is sure to receive the protests of many botanists, 
who will hold that the book is overbalanced in favor of morphology and classification. 
Yet this text is probably a fair expression of the equipment which the average bota- 
nist brings to his class room, for physiology has not been accorded in this country the 
treatment which it deserves, and ecology is just establishing itself. So it is chiefly 
with respect to its morphological sections and the classifications that the book must 
be judged. 

Professor Campbell’s reputation in these fields assures a comprehensive treatment of 
morphology and a thoroughly scientific classification. We do not know of any text 
where a student may find so concisely expressed the salient characters of important 
types and groups. The treatment of the spermatophytes deserves especial mention. 
There is unfortunately a lack of uniformity in the use and the endings of the names 
of certain subdivisions, particularly the orders. 

The most serious criticisms of the book are such that betoken haste in the writing 
and carelessness in proofreading. The subdivisions of the chapters do not seem to be 
well thought out. There are an extraordinarily large number of typographical errors 
not only in spelling but also mistakes in referring to figures. In the reviewer’s copy 
the pages from 208-226 are sadly mixed, a blemish for which of course the publisher 
is responsible. 

BRADLEY M. Davis. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Elementary Physical Geography. By WiLLIAM Morris Davis, Sturgis Hooper 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 7X5 in., pages xviii+ 
402. 19 full page plates; 190 figures in the text; 8 uncolored maps 
appended, 1902. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Each one of the newer texts in physical geography has come under criticism from 
teachers or school boards, as being too difficult, and one by one they are recast in 
response to the clamor. Not that the principles or applications are more difficult than 
should be handled in the first year of the high schools, but because the teachers are 
deficient in training. But since it is a condition and not a theory that must first be 
met, it is doubtless wise to make some concessions. Professor Davis has had these 
conditions to meet, and in response we have this new edition of his Physical 
Geography, in which some difficulties have been eliminated and some rearrangement 
of matter made. The treatment of the atmosphere is ampler and decidedly more ade- 
quate, which will be very helpful to those teachers who have to treat the subject of 
meteorology as a mere topic in a year’s work, or even a single term’s work in physical 
geography. 

A number of new illustrations have been added, mostly as insets in half tone, the 
quality of which, for the most part, is not up to the standard of the book. A number 
of insets of charts in color have been added, which increases materially the value of 
the work. 

The first edition was criticised as not making enough of the human element. 
The criticism was not valid, as the subject of man’s dependence upon his environ- 
ment was treated in every chapter, and under every topic, and perhaps more 
suggestively than had ever before been done. But in this edition less attention is 
called to this phase of geography in the chapters as they go, and a new chapter is 
added in which this one point of view is dealt with in detail, and it is an excellent 
contribution. 

In any treatment of latitude and longitude it would conduce to clear thinking if 
we could shape our language so that we should not carry the implication, as on page 
g, that circles are lines and lines circles. It would be very easy to treat parallels as 
circles (plane figures), parallel with the equator, and it would then be simpler to teach 
latitude as angular distance, measured in the meridian (semicircle-plane figure). We 
could at the same time show how the usual manner of representation of these circles 
as lines on the map has given rise to their description as lines merely, 

The new book, like its predecessor, will stand in the front rank of school texts. 

J. Goope. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Animal Activities, a first book in Zodlogy. By Nathaniel S. French, Rox- 
bury High School. Size 5x7. Pp. 262. Price . New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

We hope to publish a review of this book shortly. The subject of zodlogy is 
commanding greater attention in our secondary schools, and the quality of the text 
books seems to be improving in answer to the demand. 
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Animal Forms. By David S. Jordan, and Harold Heath. Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Size 5x8. Pp. 258. Price $1.10. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This is for the beginning student of zodlogy, and it aims to give him a broad 
view of the animal kingdom and also a foundation on which to base future study and 
observation. It is splendidly illustrated. A review will appear shortly. 


Selected Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited by Joseph B. Seabury. 
Size 5X7. Pp.136. Price——. New York: Siiver, Burdett & Co. 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. Edited from the translations of Duffield and 

Shelton, by Mary E. Burt and Lucy Leffingwell Cable. Size 5x7. 

Pp. 214. Price 60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

An old friend in a new and interesting dress is brought before us in this book. 
Everybody ought to know of Don Quixote, and this little book is the best way of 
making his acquaintance. No essentials have been omitted and the interest is well 


maintained. 


Norse Stories, retold from the Eddas by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Edited 
by Katherine Lee Bates, Wellesley College. Size 4xX6%. Pp. 304. 
Price—-. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

The Northmen dd things, and therefore the legends have always had a fascina- 
tion for children, and now that they have been retold in interesting English, they will 
grow in popularity. 

The Story of China. By R. Van Bergen. Size 57%. Pp. 224. Price 60 
cents. New York: American Book Co. 

Attractively and suitably bound, well illustrated, and written in an interesting 
style. This ought to find a place among the supplementary reading in our elementary 
grades. The time is opportune for accurate information in regard to China and this 


book seems to supply the want. 


Little Stories for Little People. By Annie Willis McCullough. Size5 x7%. 

Pp. 128. Price 25 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

The aim in this book is to supply complete stories told in such a wayand in such 
simple language that the child in the second term of the first year will be able to 
use it. 

An Advanced Rational Speller. By Ida M. Daly. Size5x7. Pp. 100. 

Price ——. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


Julius Cesar. Introduction and Notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Size 
5X7. Pp. 89. Price 12% cents. New York: University Publishing 
Co. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. Europe. By Frank G. Carpenter. Size 
5X7. Pp. 456. Price 70 cents. New York: American Book Co. 
This is an interesting book and justifies its publishers in their assertion that it is 

not a dry compilation of facts from other books. There is just enough of the personal 

element to give the book an interest for the boy or girl and the information imparted 
in this “ chatty’ fashion is reliable, interesting, and up to date. 


BOOK REVIEWS 645 


Spelling and Word Building. A Primary Vocabulary. By Eugene Bouton. 
Size6X7%. Pp.118. Price ——. New York: University Publish- 
ing Co. 

This contains an ingenious adaptation of our old-time spelling book and is the 
result of experiment in the schools of Pittsfield, Mass. It is well illustrated and 
is worthy of consideration by those who are interested in the spelling problem. 


Standard First Reader. Edited by Isaac K. Funk, and Montrose J. Moses. 
Size6X8. Pp.112. Price ——. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
This is a richly illustrated book, some of the colored plates being well done. The 

intellectual content is much like that of many other readers of the present time — too 

much given to patriotism, moralizing, and sentiment. There is very much attention to 
pronunciation as one might expect from the source of “ fonetik refawrm.” 


Teachers’ Manual for First Reader. Edited by Isaac K. Funk, Editor-in- 
Chief of the Standard Dictionary, and Montrose J. Moses. Size 3 X 5. 
Pp. 238. Price ——. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
This contains some useful hints for the teacher. It is to be used to suggest “ ways 
and means” of dealing with the readers issued by this firm. 


The Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. Edited by Franklin T. Baker, Teach- 
ers’ College Columbia University. Size 5X7. Pp. 133. Price ——. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

The scholarly and interesting introduction is specially worthy of mention, but 
while it is suggestive and, I suppose, necessary for the teacher, it covers the story and 
delineates the characters in such a way that the pupil need not read the poem except 
to confirm the estimates arrived at by the editor. The pupil is told what to look for 
and the poem is then a puzzle picture. This book in the hands of the teacher and the 
poem in the hands of the pupils is the proper arrangement for successful education. 
Jackanapes and The Brownies. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Size 4% X6%. 

Pp. 90. Price 15 cents (paper). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. By Howard Pyle. Size 5 x 7. 
Pp. 176. Price 60 cents, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a very successful attempt to picture the life in England, the “ Merrie Eng- 
land” of Robin Hood. It is unfortunate that the work had to be so curtailed, but the 
editor has shown excellent judgment in his selection of incidents, and the gaps are not 


perceptible unless one is very familiar with the details of the original. The high 
standard of this series is being maintained. 


The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By Archibald Duff. Yorkshire 


United Independent College, Bradford, England. Size 5 x7. Pp. 304. 
Price $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Van Dyck. A collection of fifteen pictures and a portrait of the painter with 
introduction and interpretation, by Estelle M. Hurll. Size 5x8. Pp. 
95. Price 35 cents(paper). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The high standard of excellence set by the early numbers is maintained in this. 


The series is being published quarterly and is worthy of subscription by every school. 
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The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. By Edmund C. Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. Size 3X5. Pp.505. Price ——. New York: 
William R. Jenkins, publisher, 

This has attained a wide popularity and deservedly so, for it contains in a handy 
form almost all the knowledge that a tourist needs that the journey abroad may be 
pleasant. 


NOTES. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall is the best selling book at the present 
time according to the monthly list published both by the Bookman and the 
Saturday Review of the New York Zimes. The Macmillan Co. announce a 
second edition in preparation. The first edition consisted of a hundred 
thousand copies. 

Messrs. HENRY HOLT & Co. will issue shortly a History of the Roman 
People, by Professor Charles Seignobos, whose Poditical History of Europe 
since 1814 is now in its third impression. Dr. William Fairley, of the New 
York high schools, has edited the translation, bringing the history down from 
Theodosius I. to Charlemagne, and appending to each chapter a very full set 
of parallel readings and a list of sources available in English. The volume 
will contain maps and numerous illustrations. 

Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind and Der Stumme Ratsherr. Edited, with 
notes and a vocabulary, by George M. Priest, A.M., instructor in German, 
Princeton University. Cloth, 12mo, 134 pp. Price, 35 cents. American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. This furnishes in suitabie 
form for class reading two of those interesting studies of folk life in the 
Middle Ages which have done so much to make Heinrich Riehl one of the 
popular German story-tellers. Both of the stories are among those recom- 
mended by the Modern Language Association. 

Alphonse Daudet— Selected Stories, including ‘La Belle-Nivernaise.”’ 
Prepared for class use by T. Atkinson Jenkius, professor of the French lan- 
guage and literature in Swarthmore College. Cloth, 12mo, 185 pp. Price, 
50 cents. American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. In this 
book are included six of Daudet’s most popular stories, noteworthy for their 
literary finish, wholesome atmosphere, and wealth of idiom. All furnish that 
“lively, realistic narrative with plenty of dialogue,” recommended by the 
Committee of Twelve for elementary reading. The book contains a portrait 
of Daudet, and maps of France, of Paris, and of Le Nivernais. 

THE latest addition to the “Riverside Biographical Series,” Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s group of compact lives of great Americans, is a volume 
devoted to Stephen A. Douglas. Mr. William G. Brown, who is also the 
author of Andrew Jackson in this series, gives a graphic account of Douglas's 
swift rise to a commanding position before the country, and depicts the strik- 
ing features of his career and character. He also describes the association 
of Douglas with Lincoln and the contrasts between the two men. The price 
of all volumes in the series is now made uniform: library edition 65 cents, 
net, postage six cents extra; school edition 50 cents, e¢, postpaid. 
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MEssrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. announce the publication at an 
early date of an elementary history of the United States entitled Our Coun- 
try’s Story, by Eva March Tappan, Ph.D., a prominent teacher in the high 
school, Worcester, Mass. While, as is to be expected, the biographical ele- 
ment is strongly in evidence, yet picturesque characters are not portrayed at 
the expense of less conspicuous but more influential men. Attention has also 
been paid to the development of the country along industrial lines from the 
primitive methods of early colonial days to the more complex civilization of 
today. The book is intended as a stepping-stone to Fiske’s History of the 
United States or to any other grammar-school history. 


IN his work on The /talian Renaissance in England (Macmillans), Mr. 
Lewis Einstein holds that the history of the Italian Renaissance in the other 
countries of Europe still remains a subject half explored. No account has 
yet been written of the successive steps by which the culture of Italy crossed 
the Alps, the different directions it took, and the extent of its influence. The 
purpose of this book is, therefore, to supply a link in the chain, and trace the 
Italian influence in England from the beginning of the fifteenth century until 
the death of Elizabeth. Although certain aspects of this have already been 
treated separately, no serious effort has ever been made to discover a common 
impulse running through the Italian influences in England; to find at the 
university, at court, and among the people at large, in different and even 
opposite directions, the results and effects of one and the same great move- 
ment. The author has made considerable use of original manuscripts of 
material drawn from hitherto unpublished sources. The plates in the book 
likewise, are reproduced here for the first time. 


THE fact that Holman Day’s first book of verse attained the sale of nearly 
ten thousand copies in a year and a half following its publication predisposes 
readers to feel interested in the new book of verse from the Maine poet, 
which is announced for immediate publication by Small, Maynard & Co. In 
the second volume, which he has named Pine Tree Ballads, the author has 
gathered the story-poems upon which he has been at work for the past two 
years. The publisher believes that the new book, in point of workmanship 
and interest, is far ahead of Mr. Day’s first venture, though Uf in Maine 
attracted attention all over the country by its originality and its crisp deline- 
ations of character. There is more narrative and less dialect in the new 
book. Most of the rhymed tales are new in print, though for many years 
they have been the unwritten classics of the Maine countryside, and have 
excited gusty laughter in all the rural grocery stores from Quoddy to 
Kittery. There are no dull spots in the new volume. Mr. Day has selected 
the material from a mass that would have made two volumes of the size of 
Pine Tree Ballads. The humor is of the quaint and suggestive variety that 


has made novels on rural life so universally popular. 
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